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HE tongue, as a great apostle once observed, 

is an unruly member. ‘The practice which St. 

Paul commended of keeping it with bit and bridle, 
is at no time more salutary than during a general 
election—for of all its victims, the practical politician 
is at once the most defenceless and the saddest. 
At present he is somewhat out of favour. The public 
will no longer dance to his playing, nor mourn with 
him when he weeps. And he must sometimes soberly 
reflect that he has been his own worst enemy. Some 
of the satellites of Mr. Meighen are attempting at 
present to make up for a certain lack of eloquence 
by denouncing the war record of Mr. King. They 
suppose, evidently, that veterans are such poor 
sportsmen as to enjoy the baiting of a man who stayed 
at home, by comfortable gentlemen who saw no 
more of war’s alarms than he did. Their ignorance 
of soldier psychology provides a foil to their belated 
martial ardour. Their speeches are an insult to the 
returned men, repeated on a hundred platforms, and 
will surely bring their own reward. But as if he 
were too chivalrous to take advantage of such folly, 


Mr. King must needs dig deeper the grave of his, 


reputation for statesmanship. The same returned 
soldiers who will be the first to side with him against 
these cowardly attacks, know enough of the pooling 
and allotment of surplus ammunition, and of the 
needs of the militia, to see through his hysterical 
exposure of the so-called ‘‘shell-scandal.’”’ A leader 
who fails to deal with the main issues, cannot blame 
the country if it doubts his common-sense. 


ROM the general attitude of the Liberal party it 
appears probable that, in the event of their 
return to power, history will repeat itself. In 1893 
the great National Liberal Convention at Ottawa, 
consisting of some two thousand representatives from 
across Canada, declared by resolution that ‘the 
principle of protection is radically unsound and unjust 
to the masses of the people.” In 1896 Sir Richard 
Cartright, the outstanding opponent of the principle 
of protection and for many years the opposition 
authority on Finance, was passed over in the selection 
of a Finance Minister. Mr. Fielding with his more 
conservative outlook was made Minister of Finance, 
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and Mr. Patterson, a biscuit manufacturer and a 
protectionist, Minister of Customs. Some slight 
alterations in the tariff were made. A preference of 
333 per cent. was given to British imports, and two 
articles, binder twine and cream separators, were 
placed on the free list,—a blessed opportunity for 
the people of Canada to see what unprotected in- 
dustries could do. But on the whole the Liberal 
Government forgot the pre-election pledges of the 
party, and by 1911 were so much in captivity to the 
protected interests that the least effort to disturb the 
fetters resulted in disaster. The Reciprocity pact 
hardly touched manufactured goods; it was concerned 
almost entirely with natural products. None the 
less it stirred up the most bitter opposition. One 
excited beneficiary was said to have declared it ‘‘the 
thin edge of what would prove a white elephant on 
our hands.’ Thus the Liberal party went down to 
defeat in a late attempt to redeem its pledges. The 
principles enunciated by the Convention of 1893 
resemble closely those enunciated by the Ottawa 
Convention of 1920. The campaign speeches of 
Mr. King and his followers appear to indicate a 
similar tendency to regard the anti-protection plat- 
form as a “chart,” or a pious wish, to be forgotten 
when the battle is to be fought with privilege. Mr. 
King must be more direct if he is to remove the im- 
pression that he is leaving the way open to the sup- 
port of the protected interests. 


EADERS of The Pilgrim’s Progress will find in 
the leader of the Liberals a type by no means 
unfamiliar. Not of all the craft (and crimes) that 
we call modern can it be truly said that “ John Bunyan 
had ’em typed and filed in Sixteen-Eight-Two.” 
But he fairly took the measure of Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways, and of his friends Mr. Smoothness, Mr. Any- 
thing, and Mr. By-Ends. 
Christian said, Sir, you talk as if you knew something 
more, than all the world doth. Is not your name 
Mr. 3y-Ends? 
By-Ends. That is not my name, but indeed it is a 
nickname given me by some that cannot abide me, and 
I must be content to bear it as a reproach, as other 
good men have borne theirs before me. 
Chr. But did you never give an occasion to men to 
call you by this name? 





By-Ends. Never! Never! The worst that ever I did 
was, that I always had the Luck to jump in my judg- 
ment with the Present Way of the Times. You shall 
find me a fair company keeper, if you will still admit 
me your associate. 


Chr. If you will go with us, you must go against 
Wind and Tide; the which, I perceive, is against 
your opinion. 
By-Ends. You must not impose, nor lord it over my 
faith; leave me to my Liberty, and let me go with 
you. ‘ 
Chr. Not a step further, unless you will do in what 
I propound, as we. 
By-Ends. I shall never desert my old Principles, as 
they are harmless and profitable. 

Now I saw in my Dream, that Christian and 
Hopeful forsook him. 


OW misleading is the phrase ‘‘a tariff for rev- 
enue,” when used by the Liberal Leader! 
England has for many years maintained as a part of 
her fiscal system a tariff for revenue. It was exactly 
what its name implied. It contained no protective 
element whatever, except a slight discrimination in 
favour of domestic manufactured cocoa. The men who 
devised it wanted exactly what they said—to wit, a 
dependable revenue. They knew that duties on non- 
necessaries (as the Canadian Minister of Finance is 
finding to his cost to-day) were an uncertain source of 
revenue. They therefore discarded them entirely. 
They knew that an effective tariff for revenue rests on 
the necessaries of life, for these and these only may be 
depended on in good years and in bad. Their duties 
were levied on tea, sugar, cocoa, tobacco—things which 
are needed alike by rich and poor. It has always 
been a grievance of the Labour Party, that such a 
tariff, no less than a protective tariff, discriminates 
against the poor. The grievance is well founded 
precisely because the tariff serves its purpose well. 
This is not the sort of tariff that Mr. King wants, or 
even the sort of thing that Mr. King wants to be 
regarded as wanting. He has simply resorted to 
specious language because he hesitates to be precise. 
The sooner he discards his “tariff for revenue”’ 
proposals, the better it will be for his reputation. 


HE Canadian Reconstruction Association, the 
new Minister of Railways and certain other 
conservative speakers have used the deflection of 
England from her free trade policy of nearly a century 
as an argument for their case. It is true that pro- 
tection to the amount of 333 per cent. may be secured 
by certain industries which are threatened by foreign 
competition. The London Economist, however, 
points out how difficult it is in practice for these 
industries to secure protection. First of all, in- 
dustries applying for protection must appear before 
a committee of the Board of Trade and prove that 
dumping exists. Next they must prove that impos- 
ing the duty will not raise the cost of production 
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in industries which use their products, with the result 
that unemployment is increased. Thirdly, they must 
prove that their need for protection is not the result 
of inefficiency or bad management. Open hearings 
are to be held to weigh the case for and against 
protection. The Committee dealing with the case 
must then report to the Board of Trade, where the 
case may be reviewed. Finally any motion for 
protection must be passed by the Commons, where in 
the process of high debate its merits receive final test- 
ing. The Economist predicts that as a result of these 
obstacles the bill will have little or no practical effect. 


I R. J.S. WOODSWORTH is a candidate in Centre 

Winnipeg in the interests of the Independent 
Labour Party. In a recent speech in Ontario, at 
a safe distance from where all the facts are known, 
Mr. Meighen took occasion to refer to Mr. Woods- 
worth. The Prime Minister was commending his 
government, and himself in particular, as the cham- 
pion of law and order, in bright distinction to those 
sinister forces making for disintegration and disorder, 
and referred to the activities of Mr. Ivens and Mr. 
Woodsworth in Western Canada, one of whom he 
said, had just been released from the penitentiary. 
He was not explicit as to which of the two had just 
been released. Mr. Ivens, it is true, was in the 
penitentiary, but in justice to him it should be said 
that while there he received a second trial by his 
peers; he was elected as a member of the Legislature 
for Winnipeg. The facts in reference to Mr. Woods- 
worth are these: He was coming East on a lecturing 
tour and arrived in Winnipeg about the time the 
editor of the Labour paper was silenced by arrest. 
Not fearing the face of man, Mr. Woodsworth took 
up the pen. He too was arrested, but released on 
bail. For eight months his trial was deferred. 
Finally it was set for the week after that of Mr. F. J. 
Dixon. Mr. Dixon was confronted with a long list 
of witnesses and a formidable array of legal talent. 
He pleaded his own cause, and called no witnesses. 
The jury acquitted him. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected member for Winnipeg with almost three 
times the vote of his nearest competitor. Failing to 
convict Mr. Dixon, those responsible for the prosecu- 
tion withdrew the case against Mr. Woodsworth. 
No one knows the story of these trials better than 
Mr. Meighen. He knows that the charges against 
Mr. Woodsworth failed utterly. He ought to know 
that for twenty-five years Mr. Woodsworth as a 
social worker and an authority on immigration and 
labour questions has served unselfishly the people 
of Winnipeg and Canada, often facing vilification 
from the Roblin-Rogers machine, which Mr. Meighen 
supported to the end. He has at his back none of 
the resources which a prime minister can command. 
Mr. Meighen’s attack exhibited little courage and 
less generosity. 























UEBEC may surprise us on December the sixth. 

A farmers’ movement independent of that in 

the other provinces has arisen and is making rapid 
progress. Le Bulletin des Agriculteurs, an influential 
weekly, hitherto published by the central co-operative 
society and non-political in character, has been 
purchased by a company representing the United 
Farmers. In the first issue it is definitely critical 
not only of Mr. Meighen, but of Mr. Lemieux and 
the protectionist Liberals. It may set the heather 
on fire. Even a dozen seats in Quebec, controlled 
by the Farmers, may determine the issue. A solid 
bloc is neither in the interest of Canada as a whole, 
nor of Quebec itself. We wish the new venture success. 


F, like most questions of foreign policy, the League 
of Nations is a subject that Mr. Meighen has 
always seemed loath to discuss, his infrequent refer- 
ences to it have at least been couched in terms of 
conventional praise and encouragement. It was 
with surprise, therefore, that one read in the New 
Statesman of September 24th, Professor Zimmern’s 
protest against ‘‘the narrow and _ parsimonious 
attitude taken up by the Canadian and Australian 
delegates in their speeches to the Assembly on 
September 13." ‘‘They seem both of them,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘to have been sent to Geneva on an anti- 
waste ticket of the most uncomprehending kind, and 
their speeches protesting against the ‘dispersion’ of 
the League’s activities, show that they, or those who 
sent them, have not only no conception of the nature 
and importance of the international activities centred 
in the Secretariat, but that they have not even read 
the opening words of the Covenant.’’ Two things 
are obvious to every sincere well-wisher of the League. 
First, if the League fails, it will fail, not because of a 
dispersion, but because of a restriction of its activities. 
Second, the cost of extending, let alone maintaining, 
those activities is both relatively and absolutely 
trifling. How, one would like to know, does Mr. 
Meighen reconcile his attitude with his assumption, 
a few weeks ago, of the honorary presidency of the 
League of Nations Society for Canada? 


N a recent letter to the London Times Lord Hugh 
Cecil declares that the spirit of nationalism is the 
main source of all the suffering now endured in 
Europe. His letter is a striking challenge to the 
Reds, as well as to the Imperialists, to bring this 
passion of nationalism under due control. “If the 
German militarists were patriots, so also are the 
3inn Fein murderers.”” His letter is also a challenge 
<0 the press, which is, at least equally with the church 
and the school, responsible for raising the spiritual 
level of the world. In Canada church and school 
too often persist in teaching a patriotism which has 
learned little or nothing from the events of the last 
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ten years. Those who agree with Lord Hugh Cecil 
must, as he says, be up and doing. Something can 
be done in all direct contact with the young. Prob- 
ably the fact that each nation thinks itself superior 
to all the others is a source of perplexity in the minds 
of all thoughtful young people and the suggestion of a 
more sensible view of the world often meets with 
quick response. It is not necessary to wait until an 
outstanding Canadian expresses such views. Smaller 
fry need not be ashamed to take Lord Robert and 
Lord Hugh Cecil as their spokesmen. “If one can 
‘imagine some beneficent magician who could weave 
a spell by which all the peoples of Europe should 
cease to hate alien nationalities, even if it cost them 
the love of their own, how enormous would be the 
benefit to human happiness.”” Passionate patriotism 
is “‘beneficent only so long as it is strictly disciplined 
and controlled by the moral law, mischievous and 
debasing so soon as it passes beyond that control.” 


OURNALISM is sometimes an interesting field 





for the student of coincidence. 


The statements 


which are here appended side by side are taken, the 
first from the leading provincial daily newspaper in 
England, the second from a Toronto morning paper :— 


Manchester Guardian, October 
14th. From our Berlin Cor- 
respondent: 

“The Sarotti Chocolate Com- 
pany is typical of the German 
trade boom. The firm has 
foreign capital, it has been 
paying 40 per cent. dividends, 
and has twice quadrupled its 
capitalisation. In their last 
returns the Mitweida Spin- 
neries showed a net profit of 
5,836,046 marks for the year 
1920-21 as against 1,955,564 
marks in the previous year. . . 

The Westphalian Electric 
Works at Bochum have just 
decided to increase their share 
capital from 44 to 50 millions 
of marks. The directors of 
the Geisheim Brewery at Furth 
are proposing to raise its share 
capital from 1,800,000 to 
2,200,000 marks. The Lich- 
tenberg Wool Factory proposes 
to raise its share capital from 
3,000,000 to 10,000,000 marks. 
The Waggon and Machine 
Construction Company at 
Gérlitz recommends an_ in- 
crease from 14,000,000 to 
44,000,000 .......... 


Toronto Globe, October 31st. 
Editorial on “The Boom in 
Germany.” 

“.. . . An English corres- 
pondent gives some examples. 
The Sarotti Chocolate Com- 
pany has been paying 40 per 
cent. dividends, and has twice 
quadrupled its capitalisation. 
The Mitweida Spinneries had 
a net profit of 5,836,046 marks 
for 1920-21, against 1,955,564 
marks in the previous year. 
The Westphalian Electric 
Works at Bochum has just 
decided to raise its share 
capital from 44 to 50 million 
marks. The Lichtenberg Wool 
Factory proposes to increase its 
share capital from 3,000,000 to 
10,000,000 marks, and the 
Waggon and Machine Con- 
struction Company from 
14,000,000 to 44,000,000 marks 
These cases are typical of a 
wide range of industry... . . 


We congratulate The Globe on its English cor- 


respondent. 


He has appeared in its columns before, 


and will doubtless continue to do so. But why, 
when he goes into such a wealth of detail, does he 
make no mention of the beer? 
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OVEMBER 21-26 is the date of the forthcoming 
Book Week for the propagation of Canadian 
literature. When violent methods of publicity are 
employed in almost every other sphere of life it is 
difficult to object to them in a really worthy cause. 
Now that the tactics have been chosen it is doubtless 
better for Canadian literature that they should 
succeed than that they should not. Most of us will 
therefore waive our minor scruples and wish the Book 
Week every success. But there remains a word to 
be said. Shock tactics do not in the long run serve 
the best interests of literature. There may be im- 
mediate and tangible results during the week in 
question but, the week after, the old condition will 
be back again and Canadian literature will stand 
just where it did two weeks before. People seldom 
become devoted to books which they have been 
rushed into buying. The Book Week is, we under- 
stand, the joint enterprise of the publishers and the 
recently formed Canadian Authors Association. 
It really belongs to the former and we hope that the 
latter will soon settle down to some slower and more 
refined procedure. Mr. Arthur Stringer voiced simi- 
lar sentiments the other day from the author’s point 
of view. The fact is that sales of books, whatever 
temporary satisfaction they bring, are ultimately 
fruitless unless enlightened interest is behind them, 
and enlightened interest cannot be created in a week. 
It must have time. 
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Mr. Meighen’s Message 


English and American attitudes towards tradi- 

tion the contemporary political theorist has dis- 
covered just the sort of paradox that delights him 
with its suggestion of practical political insight and 
psychological acumen. It is the American, he as- 
sures us, who is the real slave of tradition—the 
American, with his constant appeals to a brief past, 
his veneration for its not distant figures, and his 
touching belief in the enduring validity of their 
opinions. One cannot help wondering whether the 
next step in this engaging theory will not reveal us, 
with our still shorter history, as victims of an even 
more exaggerated devotion? Reading Mr. Meighen’s 
manifesto, one is almost inclined to believe it will. 
Not that the manifesto contains many specific 
appeals to the statesmen of bygone days or even 
many direct historical allusions (Mr. Meighen is too 
matter of fact for that); its atmosphere is what would 
lend support to the theory. For the atmosphere is 
that of Canadian politics forty years and more ago, 
when Sir John MacDonald first swept through the 
land preaching, in all its primitive simplicity, the 
new faith that was to make the tall chimneys smoke. 
That faith is Mr. Meighen’s yet. The old dogma 
of the National Policy is his political creed. The 
crude protectionist formula remains the one infallible 
test not only of political orthodoxy but also of politi- 
cal sanity. Mr. Meighen’s gaze is fixed upon the 
past—upon a single aspect of the past. 

That is the substance of Mr. Meighen’s mani- 
festo—the restatement in general terms of the pro- 
tectionist theory of 1878, with a summary of the 
benefits it has conferred, and will yet confer, upon 
the Canadian people. There is, of course, a pretence 
at a more comprehensive survey. The opening 
paragraphs deal with the war record of the Unionist 
government, at once claiming and disclaiming credit 
foritsachievements. A few unexceptionable platitudes 
on Canada’s place in the Empire follow—the sole 
reference to foreign affairs. But the rest of the 
paper, except for the concluding appeal to the women 
of Canada (for whose enfranchisement he takes all 
the credit) is devoted exclusively to the absorbing 
question of the tariff. 

Two conclusions, driven home by bitter ex- 
perience, were responsible, Mr. Meighen declares, 
for the adoption of a protective tariff in 1878. First, 
our nearness to the United States tended to drain 
into their larger and more established centres both 
our national resources and our population. Second, 
the high American tariff had thrown Canada into 
such a state of reaction and depression that there 
existed a strong temptation to assume, as a means 
of escaping this penalty, “‘a submissive or dependent 
relationship towards the United States.” Neglecting 


I the currently accepted contrast between the 





























for the moment the first of these propositions, which 
Mr. Meighen seems to regard as an irrefragable 
argument for protection, let us see how far the 
second constitutes a fair summary of the factors 
that led to the adoption of the National Policy. 
When, in 1877, a high protective tariff first became 
an issue in Canadian politics, Confederation was 
barely ten years old. Those years, it is not too much 
to say, had been years of stress and disappointment. 
The machinery of government had proved to be 
much more costly than any person had expected. 
Not only had the financial arrangements connected 
with Confederation thrown a heavy fixed burden 
upon the federal administration, but the sectional 
interests that had sprung into being had encouragd 
a lavish expenditure on public works of often dubious 
utility. The Intercolonial Railway and part of the 
canal system were still uncompleted; and the burden 
that the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was to throw upon the country was already beginning 
to be felt. The disorders that attended the an- 
nexation of the Western Territories had involved 
the government in considerable expense; the Terri- 
tories themselves remained empty. Three bad har- 
vests in successive years had added in Canada a 
special hardship to the depression that prevailed 
over the whole continent; and the flow of population 
to the United States, where conditions were not so 
acute, gave real cause for alarm. These were the 
raw political factors out of which the National 
Policy emerged. The American tariff had little to 
do with it, and fear of a revival of the movement 
towards annexation nothing at all. 

But there were other factors of a less tangible 
kind. The Liberal government that had come into 
office in the midst of this period of depression had 
never been a popular government. For one thing 
it lacked effective leadership, and how serious a 
drawback this was may be realized when it is re- 
membered with what consummate skill the opposition 
was led. It is true that Sir John was still labouring 
under the cloud of the Pacific scandal, but this only 
fired him with a still keener desire to devise some 
platform that, while providing a good election issue, 
would serve, at the same time, to blot out the memory 
of his dealings over the Pacific Railway charter. By 
this time Sir John’s strongest allies were the financial 
group that had grown up in Montreal. Protection 
was, of course, in their interest; and Sir John, reading 
the times aright, decided that it was in his interest 
too. If a population, still predominantly agrarian, 
was ever to be converted to the idea that their well- 
being also was involved, now was the time. As an 
election expedient the panacea was all that had been 
expected: Sir John soared above the already dis- 
solving mists of condemnation on the wings of a new 


message of prosperity and happiness. 
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How did the panacea really work? Mr. Meighen 
admits no question. ‘A study of the last forty 
years,’ he assures us, ‘‘will clearly show that the 
conclusions drawn by our fathers in 1878 were sound 
and right conclusions. These years have been years 
of continuous development through good times and 
ill.”” Is one to believe, then, that, with the adoption 
of the National Policy, emigration began to diminish 
and prosperity to return? The fact is that for more 
than twenty years emigration to the United States 
continued at practically the same level; as for pros- 
perity, if the old rural communities of the East are to 
furnish the test, the history of agricultural Ontario 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century is 
evidence enough. The cities grew, it is true; manu- 
factures increased; and great fortunes began to 
accumulate. The public revenue mounted, and 
public expenditure mounted with it. But unless a 
shifting of population and a shifting of wealth can 
be properly described as a return to prosperity, the 
National Policy, during the first half of this period 
of “‘continuous development,” was, from the point 
of view of the great majority of Canadians, nothing 
short of a dismal failure. 

Not until the late nineties, in fact, did the tide 
begin definitely to turn. A steady influx of settlers 
to the West, a world-wide scarcity of raw materials 
that stimulated the development of our natural 
resources, and a period of almost unprecedented 
prosperity everywhere, brought prosperity to Canada 
too. Within a few years, as Mr. Meighen points 
out, our trade and our exports increased many times 
over. But even in this long delayed change those 
“sound and right conclusions,’’ reached more than 
twenty years before, played a small and ambiguous 
part. It is hardly any truer to say of these years of 
peaceful development that they were the direct and 
almost exclusive result of protection than it would 
be to say the same thing of the swollen years of war- 
time production. In both cases, though in the first 
not so obviously so, the causes were largely extraneous 
and beyond our control. 

“Through good times and ill,” Mr. Meighen 
says, and he drives the point home. ‘We have 
taken the strong self-reliant course (one wonders if 
he has the manufacturers in mind) and have been 
able to pursue that course and maintain our pros- 
perity regardless of the policy of any other nation.”’ 
What then is the explanation of the period of depres- 
sion through which the country is now passing? 
At first glance it looks as if he is going to be tempted 
illogically into an attack on the American tariff. 
He reluctantly abandons that explanation, however, 
for a more specious one. The true cause is the enemy 
within our gates. ‘‘For some time past there has 
been growing up, first on the prairies of the West and 
later through selected parts of Eastern Canada, a 
party backed by a costly and persistent propaganda, 
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the purpose of which is to reverse the tariff policy of 
this country.”’ That is the cause he assigns for the 
present depression. ‘“‘ Already there is unsettlement of 
business conditions resulting in unemployment and 
loss to all classes. A persistent anti-protection 
campaign resulting in uncertainty and lack of con- 
fidence has so disturbed and curtailed production as 
to account for many thousands being out of work 
to-day. A decisive verdict by the Canadian people 
will be the signal for returning confidence, for re- 
newed productive activities and for better times.” 
Surely such an explanation is not worthy of Mr. 
Meighen’s ability. Every man of intelligence knows 
that the depression through which we are now passing 
is not only world-wide, but is the result of complex 
causes, for the most part international both in their 
origin and their effect. To suggest that, in Canada, 
the cause is to be found in a political movement is a 
poor piece of sophistry. If that is the only message 
Mr. Meighen has for the workmen of our cities, some 
of his urban seats are likely to be more uncertain 
than he expects. 

Two grave weaknesses are, in fact, evident in 
Mr. Meighen’s manifesto; and this tendency to 
special pleading—this readiness to make your point 
at the expense of truth as well as your adversary— is 
one of them. Every thoughtful free trader must be 
willing to admit that it is possible to make out a 
modified protectionist case of considerable weight 
and difficulty. It is a complicated case that requires 
the weighing of many factors, the balancing of many 
conflicting interests. Mr. Meighen has made no 
attempt to present that case. His attitude towards the 
tariff is both disingenuous and unscientific. He has 
complacently gone back to the arguments and catch- 
words of forty years ago; he has chosen to rest his 
case on outworn economics and false history. That is 
not all. The manifesto’s worst fault is its lack of 
vision. Mr. Meighen simply ignores the momentous 
questions that préss upon his government, like all 
other governments, to-day. Industrial unrest, foreign 
policy, public finance, seem all to have been forgotten 
in the desperate effort to maintain the tariff. So 
great is his anxiety over private business and in- 
dustry that he seems to have lost all sense of the 
manifold nature of the forces that determine human 
happiness and human misery. Something more than 
the bare assertion that ‘‘the well-being of one and 
all depends upon the tariff’’ will be needed to con- 
vince the ordinary man and woman that Mr. Meighen’s 
real concern lies not so much in increasing the general 
standard of life as in making Canada once more a 
land fit for Empire Builders to dwell in. 
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The Railway Question 


That 
is the verdict of a dozen elections, in as many 
Guided by their 
politicians to the verge of ruin, the peoples have 


v ‘HE public has had enough of politicians. 
countries, since the war. 


refused to be led further. Misled they may still be; 
but their former leaders—The Old Gang—they will 
follow no more. They have done with them. 

Both the justice and the wisdom of this refusal 
to trust the politician may be challenged. But the 
fact of it will not be denied. Wherever he has been 
dethroned, the professional in politics must begin 
again at the beginning. His record is against him. 
He must restore the confidence in his wisdom, which 
time has so rudely destroyed. Even his friends will 
admit that. The task is not a light one. 

Here in Canada it has been common knowledge 
since the last elections in Ontario, that the ferment 
was at work. Not one historic party was then eclipsed 
but two. Leaders disappeared in a night, who looked 
upon themselves as established; and a new set of men 
took their place. Under the circumstances, it was 
natural to suppose that the leaders of the national 
parties would take warning: that they would abandon 
the catch-words and controversies of which the public 
was evidently tired. Their obvious course was the 
wise one of confining their attention to political 
realities. 

More than anything else, it is clear from their 
treatment of the railway question that they have 
failed todo so. For they have treated it as subordin- 
ate to the partisan controversies that link them to 
their past. Lip service to public ownership has been 
met by demands that the country ‘‘cut its losses”’ 
by restoring private enterprise. Changes in the 
National Railway system have been used _ to 
strengthen sectional appeals to voters. The mistakes 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier have been bandied on the 
public platform against those of his successors. But 
no leader, no party, has made the railways a corner- 
stone of policy. 

This they must inevitably be, because at present 
they circumscribe all other policies. We could not, 
in any case, have ended a war on the great scale 
without a pressing need for revenue. The deficit on 
the National Railways has made it the more urgent. 
The financial problem will be the first to face the new 
parliament. Within the conditions of this problem 
it must operate. The country seems to have made 
up its mind (and with considerable equanimity) that 
the present government is doomed. If it is doomed 
indeed, the government which succeeds it—whatever 
its actual composition—will be pledged to social 
reforms which inevitably call for money, and pledged 
at the same time to lighten the burden of taxation. 

It will depend in large part on the cost of the 
railways to the national exchequer, whether we can 














afford any great measure of social reform. There is a 
growing demand in this country for a scheme of 
unemployment insurance; but much as it is needed, 
it may be too costly. The most modest labour policy 
may be shelved on the score of expense. More 
important, still, reform of the tariff is limited by 
present financial necessities. The new Minister of 
Finance may succeed in the necessary task of striking 
off those unproductive duties which raise the cost 
of living, while producing little revenue. That in 
itself will make for better times. But a wholesale 
revision of the tariff, such as would materially reduce 
the burden of taxation, might easily leave him with 
a gap between expenditure and revenue. He will 
have to cut his coat according to his cloth. 

It is a commonplace that we have railways enough 
for twice our population. In 1920, the meeting of 
the railway deficit cost the average Canadian house- 
holder no less than $40.00. Whatever its amount, 
the deficit will continue. ‘You cannot run away 
from it’’ said Sir Joseph Flavelle, not long ago. 
“You cannot make the mistakes which we have made 
in Canada on these transportation problems, and 
think you will get off with a scolding.’’ We have got 
to pay. 

The problem, it is agreed, is to reduce to the 
minimum an inevitable deficit. What are the con- 
ditions under which this can be done? 

There is no question of return to private owner- 
ship. The public will not have it. Even the cautious 
Mr. King has openly rebuked those of his lieutenants 
who pleaded for return. The problem to-day is not 
economic, primarily, but political. The voter does 
not ask himself, Whether the motive of private 
profit is the one best calculated to produce operating 
economies? That for him, is a debating issue. He 
asks rather, ‘‘Shall the private transportation in- 
terest return to the scene of its labours in Ottawa?,” 
and to this, although he may never, except with the 
eye of faith, have seen the parliamentary lobby, 
he returns an emphatic answer in the negative. 

Mr. Crerar, we believe, has expressed the general 
feeling very clearly. ‘The roads must be freed 
completely from any political interference with the 
management, and a way must be found to provide 
this, and still leave to Parliament the necessary 
control of money advances. Most emphatically the 
solution must not be found along the line that would 
fasten a railway monopoly upon the Canadian 
people.” But it is a necessary part of our political 


education that we work out for ourselves the plain 
implications of this policy. No sectional interest 
whatever must be permitted in future to override 
the nation’s need for economical administration. It 
is notorious that, in the past, sectional interests 
have sometimes been successful. 
sectional interests? 


What are these 
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We believe that they are three in number. 
1. The interest of the railway workers, in swelling 
the payroll of the National Railways. 2. The 
interest of certain shippers, in obtaining lower freight 
rates that the National Railways can afford to charge. 
3. The interest of the population of certain districts, 
in maintaining a longer haul for traffic, than the 
National Railways can economically make. 

It is too much to hope that such demands will 
not be made. Too many voters have been trained 
to think of politics in terms of their own bread-and- 
butter. No one who is familiar with the press in 
the railway centres of the Maritime Provinces can 
plead ignorance of the large part which “railway 
politics” still play there. Nor are the Maritime 
Provinces alone in this regard. It will not be difficult 
to bring pressure to bear on the Directorate of the 
National Railways, to please these sectional interests. 
It will be difficult, more often, to refrain. 

Each of these demands can and will be backed 
by recourse to the ballot. The political complexion, 
not of single constituencies, but of whole groups of 
constituencies, may sometimes depend upon their 
acceptance or refusal. It will at times be difficult 
and even dangerous for a Premier to treat them as 
they should be treated. But if he does not refuse 
them, he fails in his duty to the country. 

We can safely dispense with most of the poli- 
tical methods which Mr. Lloyd George has made 
his own. He discards a colleague, or a pledge, with 
equal facility. But in one respect he has acted 
consistently and well. Against every sectional de- 
mand which has plainly jeopardized the public 
interest, he has appealed without hesitation to the 
public. Rather than give way to particularist 
economic claims, he has mobilised the public to resist 
them. Time has proved that his instinct was a sure 
one. To such an appeal the public has never failed 
to respond. Nor need we suppose that in Canada 
there would be less readiness to back a government 
against a selfish claim, if the broad issues were under- 
stood as clearly. The new Premier must be pre- 
pared to use this safeguard. 

Only thus can “the road be freed completely 
from political interference.’”’ But it involves an 
honorable understanding, in which government and 
opposition must participate alike. Mr. Meighen 
has lately permitted himself an excursion into railway 
politics which, trivial enough in itself, is no less wrong 
in principle. In a campaign speech at Moncton, on 
the eleventh of last month, he announced the forma- 
tion in Eastern Canada of a grand division of the 
National Railways, and heralded the establishment 
of its headquarters in that city.1. No party leader 
in office must permit himself in future to claim credit 

1 Since these lines were written Herod had been out-Heroded 


by the Liberals at Stratford. Their frank appeal to the railway 
men’s self-interest will not be forgotteen by the public. 
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for the ‘‘good deeds” of the National Railways. 
His greatest merit will consist in having left the 
Directorate entirely free. No party leader in op- 
position must permit himself to make capital out of 
railway embarrassments. There must be the same 
honorable avoidance of a political No-Man’s Land, 
which in our provincial politics has made the Uni- 
versities, not a partisan, but a public interest. 

Mr. King has made play with the statement 
that essential information bearing on the railways 
was withheld from him in Parliament. He is not 
content with the reply, that a detailed explanation 
of the weakness of the Canadian National system 
would expose it unfairly to the competition of its 
great rival. The point is one that must be met, if 
ever railways are to be taken out of politics. 

It is perhaps premature to say now that Mr. 
King’s difficulty can be met quite simply by statute; 
but the possibilities are worth exploring. It is well 
known that the Railway Commission is somewhat 
hampered in exercising its functions, by the very 
limited power it possesses of requiring the railways 
to produce essential information. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission suffered for many years from 
the same handicap, but its disability has been re- 
moved. A wide increase in the power of the Railway 
Commission, to require and publish the statistics 
of all our railways, might furnish Parliament and the 
public with the neces ary knowledge, without dis- 
crimination in favor of the private enterprise. 

Fortified by publication in the fullest detail, not 
only of the facts relating to the National Railways, 
but of transportation conditions as a whole, Parlia- 
ment can—if it will—give real freedom to the Direct- 
orate which it appoints. Its function is essentially, 
by shielding the Directorate from external pressure, 
to keep the railways out of politics. So stated, the 
railway problem becomes a question, not of party, 
but of personality. For this is the test of Canadian 
democracy. Leaders are needed on both sides, whose 
free co-operation will make it possible. The public, 
which has lost a good deal of its confidence in the 
professional politicians, will watch their successors 
no less carefully. The credit of successful operation 
will belong, not to one, but to all parties; and the 
reduction to the minimum of our railroad burden will 
set us free for the task of filling up our vacant spaces— 
the greatest, perhaps, of all the tasks ahead. 


Our Next Parliament 


history of Canada. We have had third 
parties before, but they have originated in 
To-day we have a 


° ‘HE present political situation is unique in the 


religious or racial impulses. 


third party, possibly stronger than either of the old 
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parties. Its origin is neither religious not racial. 
It includes within its ranks Canadians of all creeds 
and origins. Its leaders with one or two exceptions 
are native Canadians of the Protestant faith, but 
they are not men who seek political capital by em- 
phasizing this fact. Their appeal has been made 
to economic interest and not to racial and religious 
prejudice. For the first time in many years we are 
to have an election fought mainly on economic issues. 

The government of the day faces the electorate 
under the title of the National Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Party. The encyclopaedic name, however, has 
not been accepted by the press or the people. It is 
called what it is—the Conservative party. It is the 
avowed champion of protection and the avowed 
opponent of radical or even liberal tendencies. The 
government consists, with two or three exceptions, 
of lawyers and wealthy business men. Mr. Meighen 
makes his appeal to the cautious and conservative 
elector who hesitates to interfere with existing 
business and social conditions. 

Mr. King, on the other hand, calls himself, and 
is a Liberal of some sort. He denounces privilege, 
and in softer tones, protection. But he seldom refers 
to the platform of the Liberal party as adopted at 
the Ottawa Convention where he was chosen leader. 
This platform in its trade policy very nearly para- 
phrases that of the Agrarian party. In Quebec and 
in the Maritime Provinces he has been even less bold 
in his attack on protection than he was in Toronto. 
His lieutenants both in Ontario and Quebec have 
been appealing to the city voters by using the old 
Conservative argument that removal of protection 
would shatter our industrial fabric. Mr. Pardee in 
Brantford went as far in his defence of the principle 
of protection as Mr. Meighen himself could have 
desired. Mr. Lemieux has done the same thing in 
Quebec. It is a significant fact that the latter has 
been rebuked by his leader for his advocacy of the 
Shaughnessy railway policy, while no reference was 
made by Mr. King to tariff delinquencies. The 
campaign speeches of Mr. King and his followers 
indicate a tendency to regard the straight-forward 
pronouncement of the party platform as something 
which can readily be forgotten when the battle is to 
be fought with privilege. Mr. King distinctly creates 
the impression that he is leaving the door open to 
those who profit by protection, and placing a light 
in the window. 

Mr. Crerar as head of the Progressive party 
stands definitely pledged to the gradual reduction of 
the tariff and the renunciation of the principle of 
protection. He has not been very explicit in his 
statements as to just how his policy would work out. 
He appears to believe that legitimate Canadian 
manufacturing would actually be encouraged by a 
lowering of the tariff. A considerable’ number of 
commodities are now so highly protected that the 
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volume of imports of such articles is inconsiderable. 
Naturally production will be increased and industry 
will be revived, if the duties on what may be called 
foundation goods are reduced or entirely removed. 
Agricultural implements, fertilizers, cement, oil, for 
example, the raw materials of industry, would be 
lowered in price by being made subject to foreign 
competition. It is more than doubtful if these 
industries would be driven out even if protection 
disappeared. Certainly other industries which are 
dependent on them would benefit by reduced costs. 

In this way manufacturing would be made more 
efficient as well as cheaper. Too frequently the 
quality of goods declines as competition is shut off. 
Even the opening up of a branch factory of some 
American firm does not necessarily mean that the 
Canadian consumer has reaped an advantage. Gen- 
erally speaking he must pay the price of the United 
States plus the duty, freight and exchange, while 
the quality of the goods sometimes noticeably de- 
clines. The term ‘made in Canada’’ under the new 
policy would become a term of pride, a mark of 
workmanship that can face the world, not workman- 
ship that shrinks behind a tariff wall and seeks a 
market in an appeal to patriotism. 

The Progressives would turn industry once more 
into natural channels. Our farms, “‘ the top six inches of 
the soil,”’ our forests, so often neglected and pillaged, 
our mines, hardly scratched as yet, our lakes and 
extensive sea-board, teeming with opportunities, 
these solid industries will attract capital now de- 
voted to hot-house production. On them will be 
built a more stable economic structure than is possible 
when industries are stimulated by artificial means. 

One other anticipated effect of the proposals 
of Mr. Crerar is that the volume of our exports will 
be increased. High protection tends to increase 
costs of production to a point where competition in 
world markets is impossible. Only by exports can we 
pay our very large obligations abroad. Farmers have 
so developed their business that they can compete 
in foreign markets with all-comers. Certain manu- 
facturing industries not far removed from the primary 
industries, such as lumbering, paper-making, and 
packing are also on a more or less competitive basis. 
Of those manufacturing industries further removed 
from the primary industries the only two which have 
no protection, those of binder twine and cream 
separators, sell a considerable part of their products 
abroad, while the manufacturers of agricultural 
implements (which have enjoyed: less protection 
than most of our manufacturing industries) are also 
large exporters. Our manufacturers during the war 
found they could succeed in shell-making. Canadian 
munitions in time gained an excellent reputation. 
What was done in war can be done in peace, under 
the permanent stimulus of competition. At any 


rate the farmers are unwilling that agriculture should 
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continue as the only considerable exporting industry. 
They insist that the manufacturer should do his 
share to pay the interest and principle on our large 
debts abroad. 

The Railway policy and the Tariff policy form 
the issues which divide the people of Canada into 
opposing camps. To-day there appear to be three 
camps; after the election there will probably be only 
two. Under our present parliamentary system which 
requires cabinet solidarity almost certainly a coalition 
will be necessary if the business of the country is 
to be carried on without a second election. It is 
not at all probable that any one party will have a 
sufficient number of members to form a cabinet 
without assistance. A Farmer-Labour alliance such 
as obtains in Ontario is hardly likely to control a 
majority in parliament, although this is possible. 
Neither of the old parties has the remotest chance of 
so doing, unless something remarkable happens 
within the next month. A year ago the most natural 
coalition would have appeared to be that of Mr. 
King and Mr. Crerar, but the indecision and even 
reactionary position of the Liberals on the Tariff 
has made this impossible. In Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces Mr. King has burned his bridges. 
There are, however, some stalwarts among the Lib- 
erals, such as Mr. McMaster of Brome, who are not 
likely to bend the knee to Baal, and who may be 
willing to join the Progressives if a few votes will 
mean a majority in the House. 

On the other hand all indications point to a 
union of Protectionists, Conservative and Liberal. 
During the present campaign, indeed, for some little 
time now, Mr. Meighen has said nothing to provoke 
hostility in Quebec. The high priest of conscription 
one would expect to be a difficult idol for the people 
of Quebec, but less unlikely things have happened 
than that a temporary alliance should be formed be- 
tween the Conservative party and the friends of Sir 
Lomer Gouin who believe protection essential to 
Canadian prosperity. The imperialist followers of 
Sir Robert Borden and the Nationalist followers of 
Bourassa, remembering 1911, will testify to this. 

Should it prove impossible to form a government 
under any of the three leaders, and should it appear 
that progressive ideas prevail in the new house, it is 
quite possible that Mr. Drury may be asked to go 
to Ottawa. As the first Secretary of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture and the first President of 
the United Farmers of Ontario he stands solid with 
the Farmers. His resolute position on Hydro- 
radials has given him the confidence of many of the 
business men of Canada, and created the impression 
that he has administrative ability to match his 
unusual powers in public debate. In Quebec too 
he has some strength owing to his repeated casti- 
gation of racial intolerance and national ill-will. 
His type of mind is essentially antithetic of that 
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of Mr. Meighen, and the Parliament of Canada would 
regain some of its prestige lost during recent years 
were two such able exponents of opposing schools of 
thought to shape Canadian policy as first minister 
and chief critic. 

This much is clear. There never was a time 
when the individual character and views of a candi- 
date should be more carefully scrutinized. In a 
contest in which three comparatively equal parties 
are involved the pressure will be very great to induce 
members to shift their allegiance to the right or 
to the left. Especially in the case of Liberal candi- 
dates, electors would do well to assure themselves 
of the real complexion of their candidate. If the 
two wings of the Liberal party should fall apart in 
the new House, the individual preferences of ten 
private members may determine the fate of Canada 
for years to come. 





Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents. 
The Editors are not responsible for matter printed in 
this column. 


The Political Science Association 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForRUM 
October 10, 1921 


Sir :— 

Seven years ago there was inaugurated The 
Canadian Political Science Association. The mem- 
bership was large, the executive committee was 
distinguished and representative, and the first meet- 
ing, held in Ottawa, was large and successful. -In the 
immortal words of the poet I ask, where is that party 
now? 

The war came, and amid the distractions and 
anxieties of that time the Canadian Political Science 
Association was a victim of infant mortality. Per- 
haps that was unavoidable, but on the other hand, 
perhaps a little more resolution on the part of the 
promoters might have reared it to vigorous manhood. 
However, that is past now, and we must not repine. 
The question now remains, why have no steps been 
taken to revive or reconstitute the Association? 
If there was a real work to be done along those lines 
in 1913, surely the need is ten-fold greater to-day? 
It is a thousand pities that it ever died, it would be 
ten thousand pities if it never revives. Let us 
reconstitute it again, and see whether it won’t work 
better this time. 

Yours etc., 


H. MICHELL. 
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Dante 


veloped and pervaded by the infinite good- 

ness of God. The Comedy of Dante repre- 
sents the reaction of humanity to and from that 
goodness. It is no more a divine than a human 
comedy and, although the story ends happily, it 
is nO more a comedy in the modern sense than Homer’s 
Iliad is a tragedy. 

The gods of the Ilzad are not gods ‘‘out of the 
machine’: they are the cause of the whole war; 
they rejoice and suffer with the warriors they favour; 
they take their stand beside them, and are wounded 
by mortal arms. So in the work of Dante, the chief 
purpose of God, since the fall of his first creature, 
Lucifer mane oriens, and the consequent sin of Adam 
six hours later, is to extinguish evil on earth and lead 
man to that perfection which he was meant to attain 
when he was first placed in the terrestrial paradise. 
To this end the atonement was devised; for this 
purpose the goodness of God, in the form of light, 
streams downward from the empyrean, until, dimmed 
by the obscurity inherent in material creatures, it 
still enlightens the minds of men, more or less ac- 
cording to their capability of perceiving it. The 
attention of all the court of heaven, angels and 
saints, is concentrated upon the little ‘‘threshing- 
floor’ of earth, the arena in which good and evil 
struggle; and about this small, motionless ball revolve 
the nine heavenly spheres, which have no other 
purpose than to bestow their varied qualities on 
earthly creatures. 

And so it happens that the Paradiso is as full 
of human interest as are the Inferno and the Purga- 
torio, for its subject is not only the interes that 
mankind should have in heavenly matters, but also 
that which the inhabitants of heaven have in human 
affairs. 

The little earth is sick; it has hell in its entrails; 
at its core is “‘the great worm.”’ It is infected with 
the disease of that first leper the antiguus hostis. 
This disease is called by St. Augustine amor privatus, 
love of self. In Lucifer its usual name is “ pride’; in 
mortals Dante calls it sometimes avarice and some- 
times covetousness, by which terms he means the 
love of worldly things for one’s own benefit. This 
is the sin that is the source of all other sins, the wolf 
which wastes the world: ‘‘many are the animals 
with which it mates.” 

In due time will come the hound to chase the 
wolf away: the ruler to restore the Roman Empire, 
and to restrict that other divine institution, the 
Papacy, within its proper sphere. Then there will 
be peace and righteousness on earth. Until that 
time every man may seek and find his own salvation 
as Dante did. Prompted by that intelligence which 
God instils into every human soul at birth, he may 


Foch and earth are one macrocosm, en- 

















resolve to abandon the wood of worldly pleasure; 
then the light of reason, kindled afresh from heaven, 
will shew him the awful end to. which his sin would 
lead, and the need even of the penitent to be purged 
of vice and so made virtuous. And if, thus tasting of 
the light, he craves for more, the revelation will 
shine ever increasingly until he may understand 
the whole purpose of God for mankind, and the joys 
of paradise, so that at last, losing himself in the con- 
templation of the love, the wisdom, and the power 
of the Creator, his will may be merged in that of God. 
No higher perfection, no greater happiness is im- 
aginable than is in this union of the loving creature 
with the Perfect Good which he by nature loves, 
from which he came forth, and to which he thus 
returns. 

The three regions through which the poet 
journeys are peopled with individuals: whole indi- 
viduals in three dimensions, who live and move and 
speak. They writhe and curse and wail; they suffer 
and entreat and sing; they glow with love and flash 
with joy and thunder in righteous indignation. 
Here is the difference between this work and the 
other mediaeval visions: in the art that creates 
clear-cut reality Dante is an author of the Renais- 
sance. A marvellous imagination feeding on unusual 
experience and sensibility, and on all the knowledge 
of the author’s time, has created this strange world, 
its people and its incidents; has found for him the 
stately flexible terza rima, and composed the form 
and the content so that the ever-varying solution 
defies analysis. 

Dante is best known in this his greatest work. 
The last years at Ravenna are far from the days of 
his early lyrics, which first sang the love of ladies in 
fashionable exotic style, but with a ring of sincerity 
that was rare, and then his love for Beatrice, with a 
new and almost incredibly unselfish emotion. It is 
long too, since the birth of the Vita Nuova, that 
unique booklet which, in songs strung like pearls on 
a thread of prose (Pio Rajna’s simile), tells the story 
of his education in love; but he had already learned, 
when he wrote that little book, that good love for 
a good woman is a manifestation of the love of man 
for God, evoked by the love of God for man. 

This was the beginning of Dante’s theory of love. 
The doctrine that man naturally loves the good 
because that appetite has been planted in his soul 
by God himself, the Perfect Good; that it is therefore 
natural and right to love all good things, and the 
love for good things is only a manifestation of the 
love for God; that virtue consists in loving good 


things in the degree proportionate to their goodness, 
and vice in loving them in a disproportionate degree; 
that sin consists in the error of loving evil because it 
appears to be good, or in loving inferior good things 
to excess; that the measure of the goodness of a soul 
this 


is the degree of its love for the perfect good: 
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doctrine, which is not original with Dante, but which 
he first presented in aesthetic form, is the backbone 
of the Divine Comedy. Has Dante no moral teaching 
worth considering nowadays? Browning seems to 
have thought differently, for his theory of love appears 
to have been largely derived from that of our poet. 

Between the beginning of passionate enthusiasm 
for an ideal love and the years which see him now 
grow lean over his great work, have passed the times 
of wild dissipation, of strenuous political struggle, 
of whole-hearted devotion to study. He soon turned 
from the lusts of the flesh with the revulsion natural 
to a deeply religious mind. He was banished, and 
has eaten the bread of charity among jugglers and 
jesters, ‘‘trembling in every vein” like Provenzano 
in the market place of Siena; he has broken with 
his stupid malevolent fellow exiles, and has ‘‘made 
a party for himself”: he has small hope of seeing his 
earthly home again. 

He began the Convivio to show the world how 
much he knew, full of pride in his superiority over 
the mass of his contemporaries who “‘beast-like feed 
on grass and acorns’’; quick to resent the conceit 
of ignorant critics to whom “it is more fitting to 
reply with a knife than with words.’’ He abandoned 
it, conscious of the short-comings of human science; 
humbled by his own need of more direct knowledge 
of higher things than reason can attain. He left 
unfinished too his treatise on the vulgar tongue and 
neo-Latin poetry, the first scientific essay of the kind. 
He is now concerned with greater matters, with the 
whole welfare of the world, and so he completes his 
De Monarchia, a rational Utopia both in the mediaeval 
and the modern sense, for it is based not only .on 
scholastic syllogisms with doubtful premisses, but 
also on the lessons of history. The struggle between 
Papacy and Empire had already proved itself the 
most fruitful cause of discord, and the reign of Augus- 
tus ‘‘existente monarchia perfecta’”’ offered the only 
example of a time of world-wide peace. Peace among 
free peoples preserving their institutions but con- 
senting to a common government: it was an ideal 
which seemed possible, especially under a ruler like 
him by whose death the hopes of the poet were 
shaken but not crushed. It is an ideal which lives 
to-day and will not die. 

The author of the Comedy is an experienced but 
not embittered spirit. The guffaw of the verses to 
Forese Donati is no longer possible, but there is grim 
amusement at the antics of the demons in the bolgia 
of the barators, and over the dispute between Master 
Adam and the Greek Sinon; there is a smile in the 
episode of Belacqua, and where Beatrice reminds 
the poet of the lady who coughed when Guinevere 
and Lancelot spoke together. Tamed also is the 
intellectual pride of the Convivio, and scholasticism 
and mysticism are reconciled by making the former 
the foundation of the latter. This was no artificial 
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conciliation, for there was no antagonism between 
the two: St. Thomas prized the Pseudo-Dionysius 
above other teachers, and in the Paradiso it is he that 
praises Francis: Bonaventura lauds St. Dominic. 
Genius is the faculty of imagining great things 
clearly. Dante imagined the Comedy in his youth, 
and all the knowledge that is unfolded in his minor 
works, all the skill acquired by many experiments, 
served but to feed and order and clarify that imagina- 
tion. The journey through hell, purgatory and 
paradise is his real experience; it is the journey of 
the exile to his lasting home: he ended the Paradiso 
and his life together. Throughout this travail he 
is inspired and upheld by love, the motive power of 
the universe When first he fe't ts force, the tremb- 
ling spirit of life within him ‘‘which dwels in the 
most secret chamber of the heart”’ had cried: Ecce 
deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur mihi. It 
was then only the love for a little girl of eight, but as 
he writes the last words of his book it ‘s ‘‘the love 


that moves the sun and the other stars.” 
J. E. Suaw. 


The Anatomy of Melancholy 


I read once in an ancient and proud book 
How beauty fadeth, 

How stale will Helen or Leucippe grow 
When custom jadeth, 

‘‘When the black ox has trodden on her toe’ 
Beauty will alter, 

And love that lives on beauty, so it said, 
Will fade and falter. 


’ 


Then while your mistress wrinkles and grows sour, 
O sage sardonic, 

What charm preserves your virile strength and show, 
What potent tonic? 

An elephant has trodden on your toe, 
Your look grows bleary, 

Leucippe has quick eyes, her love of you 
Is dull and weary. 


I laid his book beside a Chinese rose-jar, 
(Old Robert Burton), 

Lifted the dragon-guarded lid and—lo! 
Fa'nt and uncertain 

Frail rose-ghosts of rose-garcens all in blow 
Haunted the room, 

The spangled dew, the shell-tints and the moonlight 
Lived in the fume, 


And still shall linger in the leaves until 
The jar shall perish. 
So the true lovers in their memories stow 
The things they cherish, 
And loose them in the tender after-glow 
Of life’s long day 
Till memory dies, and the world with all its passion 
Passes away. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCoTT. 








The P.B.I. 
or 
Mademoiselle of Bully Grenay 


ITI. 


CHICORY TRENCH—A section of the front-line opposite 
Lens. 

A fire-bay and part of the two adjacent traverses is seen. 
The trench is in good repair, the bottom being provided with 
bath-mats and the sides revetted with “A”-frames and cor- 
rugated-iron while the batter of the fire-step is supported by 
expanded-metal and two-by-four uprights. On top of the 
traverse at the right flank of bay is a small roughly-whittled 
windvane. To the. military left of this, there projects over 
the para;et a small box-periscope which has been camouflag- 
ed with a twist of muddy sand-bag. Farther to the left and 
wired against the wall of trench is a small sign-board on 
which is painted in black: 


BAY 13. 

On left end of the fire-step is a blue Mills Grenade box. 
Wired to the traverse on left flank is a larger sign indicating 
that this is: 

CHICORY F.L. 

A big minenwerfer has at some time exploded immediately 
behind the trench, blowing away most of the parados. 

On the parapet there are growing tufts of rank grass and 
red poppies. About thirty feet out in No Man’s Land is a 
tangled mess of rusty barbed-wire in which numerous holes 
have been blown by enemy shell-fire. This wire, with the 
corkscrew stakes and wooden posts on which it is strung, 
is all that is visible above the parapet except for the blue 
sky. 

Chicory Trench is being held by the ’Steenth Canadian 
Infantry Battalion whose dispositions are as under: 


Front Line Platoons: 14-15-16........10-11-12......... 6-7-8 


Close Support Platoons: 13 9 5 
Company Head Quarters: D C B 
Support Company: A 


Battalion Head Quarters: B.H.Q. 


Thus Fire-Bay Number Thirteen is occupied by a Lewis 
Gun crew which is the left flank post of Number Sixteen Pla- 


toon. 
o we ere ee 


It is sundown and just starting to grow dusk. 
Oley is squatted in the corner of the bay peering 
through the periscope while Jock, Duke and 
Hawkins are sitting on the fire-step facing the 
parados. 

Jock is writing a letter, Duke is running an oily 
rag over his Lewis Gun and Hawkins is polishing 
his bayonet with loving care. 

A salvo of four shells comes shrieking over and 
they explode near at hand. 

The sergeant comes down the trench from the left 
flank. 


Sergeant. Stand-to, men . 
night is “Haig.” 

Duke. Righto, sarge... What’s the 
rumor around Head-Quarters? 


. . Pass-word for to- 


latest 
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DEsiGn By C. W. JEFFERYS. 


From Poem 


ITH LOITERING STEP AND QUIET EYE 
BENEATH THE LOW NOVEMBER SKY 
I WANDERED IN THE WOODS, AND FOUND 
ACLEARING WHERE THE BROKEN GROUND 
WAS SCATTERED WITH BLACK STUMPS AND BRIER : 
AND THE OLD WRECK OF FOREST FIRES 

IT WAS A BLEAK AND SANDY SPOT, 
AND, ALL. ABOUT, THE VACANT PLOT 
WAS PEOPLED AND INHABITED | 
BY SCORES OF MULLEINS LONG SINCE DEAD, 
| A SILENT AND FORSAKEN BROOD 
IN THAT MUTE OPENING OF THE WOOD, 
SO SHRIVELLED AND SO THIN THEY WERE, | 
SO GREY, SO HAGGARD AND AUSTERE, 
NOT PLANTS AT ALL THEY SEEMED TO ME, 
BUT RATHER SOME SPARE COMPANY 
OF HERMIT FOLK WHO LONG AGO, 
WANDERING IN BODIES TO AND FRO, 
HAD CHANCED UPON THIS LONELY WAY, 
AND RESTED THUS, TILL, DEATH ONE DAY 
SURPRISED THEM AT THEIR COMPLINE PRAYER 
AND LEFT THEM STANDING LIFELESS THERE. 


by 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN 
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Sergeant. Just saw a Brigade Intelligence Sum- 
mary that said a mob of Germans had been observ- 
ed detraining east of Lens. They think the Hun is 
going to make his Big Attack along our sector be- 
fore we get out this tour. 

Duke. That’s cheerful. But let ’em come. 

The sergeant goes along the trench to the right 


flank. 

Oley continues to peer through the periscope. 
Duke props his Lewis Gun in the corner near Oley 
and then stands leaning against the traverse. 
Hawkins gets up from the fire-step and clicks-on 


his bayonet. 
Jocks picks up his rifle and stands gazing at the 


ground in gloomy abstraction. 
All four men are absorbed in their own thoughts 
but Duke soon notices how dejected Jock is look- 
ing. 

Why so melancholy, Jock? 

I have a presentiment, laddie. 

How’s that? 

Leave brings bad luck. 
Hawkins, in a voice of unwonted seriousness, am- 
plifies on Jock’s remarks. 

Hawkins. There’s something in that. Old Jim- 
mie Hayes was blown to bits three days after he got 
back from Blighty and Dintie Moore was napoo-ed 
the very same night as what he rejoined the Batta- 
lion. 

Duke. You’re a Job’s comforter, Hawkins. One 
would think you were trying to get Jock’s wind up. 


Duke. 
Jock. 
Duke. 
Jock. 


Jock. Ay but Herbert’s right. I have a premoni- 
tion. 

Duke. You’re a superstitious old Scot. 

Jock. No, no. Predestination controls every- 


thing. If your number is on a shell, it will get you. 
A single whizzbang screeches over and explodes. 
Bill comes down the trench from the left flank. 
Bill. Wiring party to-night, boys . . . Hawkins, 
you’re for it. 
Bill glances dround the bay. 
Bill. And you too, Jock. 
Jock. Verra guid, corporal. 
Duke gets up on fire-step and peers circumspectly 
over the parapet while Oley relaxes his vigil at 
the periscope. 
Bill. What’s wrong, Jock? 
Jock. O naething, corporal. 
Bill. Sure you’re all right, Jock? 
Jock. O ay, corporal, I’ve never been in better 
health in all my life. 
Bill turns to Hawkins. 


Bill. Party will assemble in this bay right after 
stand-down. Every man to take four bombs. 

Hawkins. Do we wear bandoliers? 

Bill. No. Everybody is to go out in Battle 


Order. 
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Duke. Sherman said that war is hell but I main- 
tain that it’s just one dashed wiring party after 
another. 

Hawkins. Yes, and it’s the Poor Bloody Infantry 
who do the work for the whole ruddy army. First 
time we’re out at rest, I’m going to work a ticket to 
the Base. 

Duke. Hawkins, you’re a fighting man and you’d 
mutiny if anybody tried to transfer you from the 
P.B.I. 

Hawkins. Maybe you’re right, Duke, for a fel- 
low ain’t never ashamed to say that he’s in the 
Poor Bloody Infantry for they’re the blighters what 
are winning this blasted war. 

Duke. Winning the war! Those are strong 
words, Hawkins. Do you realize that the Boche has 
Big Bertha shelling Paris, that he’s within a stone’s 
throw of Amiens and just a hop-step-and-jump from 
Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne? 

Hawkins. Looks pretty bad, Duke. When do you 
think the Huns will come over against us? 

Duke. Search me... They might try it most 
any of these misty mornings. 

Hawkins. Duke, I don’t mind dirty work with 
the good old bomb and bayonet and I’d blinkin’ well 
enjoy killin’ Huns in the open but so help me, I 
can’t stand this ruddy waiting. The blighters can’t 
come over too soon for me. We'll give ’em wot for. 

Duke. My sentiments exactly. Let ’em try to 
come over. The sooner, the quicker. We’ll stop the 
swine. 

It is now nearly dark. 

Duke gets up on the fire-step, lays his Lewis Gun 
on the parapet and looks intently over the top. 
A salvo of four shells sails leisurely over to the 


reserves. 
Bill comes along the trench from the right flank. 


Bill. Where’s Oley? 

Duke. He went out in the old sap to do some 
sniping. 

Bill. Confound these Head Quarters men and 


their nonsense. His place is right here at stand-to. 
A distant machine-gun makes a few traverses. 
Oley comes slinking down the trench from the left 
flank. , 
Mike, Willie, Jarge and others drift in one by 
one from the right flank, carrying their rifles 
slung over the shoulder with bayonet unfixed. 


Bill. Where you been, Oley? 
Oley. Sniping. 
Bill. In future you stay right here in your bay 


for stand-to. 

Oley. Aw right. 

Bill. You’re for sentry-duty to-night . . . Duke, 
you and Oley will be alone in this bay while the 
party’s out. Corporal Wilkins is doing trench- 


patrol. 











Duke. Righto, corp. 
Bill turns to the troops. 
Bill. All right, boys. Get ready. 


Hawkins and Jock unfix their bayonets, get four 
bombs each, examine the safety-pins and then put 
Fl them in their tunic-pockets. 

The darkness of night has now settled down over 
the trench. 

A distant German machine-gun away off on the 
right flank starts a continuous rat-tat-tat ham- 
mering and it is angrily answered by the scolding, 
staccato splutter of an equally distant Lewis Gun 
firing in short jerky bursts. 





Bill. Everybody make sure their bombs are all 
right. 
The troops examine their Mills grenades. 
, Bill. Where’s Jarge? 
Jarge. Here, corporal. 
Bill. When Heinie sends up his flares, see that 
you stand steady or else you’ll be getting the whole 
party shot-up again. 
Jarge. Yes, corporal. 
Bill. Where’s Mike? 
Mike. Here corporal. 
Bill. And Hawkins? 
Hawkins. Here corporal. 
Bill. You two will be on the covering party. 
Bill glances around the troops. 


Bill. And is Jock here? 

Jock. Ay corporal. 

Bill. You'll be on it too, Jock. 

Jock. Ay corporal. 

Bill. You fellows on the covering party want to 


keep a sharp look-out. The Prussian Guards are in. 


opposite us and they’ve been pretty active of late. 


A German machine-gun slightly to the left flank 
opens up a heavy and sustained burst of fire. 
Green comes down the trench from the left flank, 
followed by Harris, now carrying a rifle. 


Green. Party all assembled, Corporal? 

Bill. Yes sir. 

Green. Has each man got his four grenades? 

Bill. Yes sir. 

Green. All right, men... keep closed up and 
no talking. 


Green turns to Bill. 
Green. We'll lead off, corporal. 


The German machine-gun on the left flank opens 
up again, ripping off some wicked bursts in the 
direction of Bay 13. 

Green ignores its fire and goes over the parapet 
followed by Bill, Mike, Hawkins, Jarge, Willie, 
Harris, other troops, and finally Jock. In clam- 
bering out of the trench, Willie, Jarge and some 
of the others duck every time Heinie opens up 
with his machine-gun. 
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As the party goes overland, cautions are passed 
back from man to man, the warnings growing 
fainter and fainter as the troops get farther out 
in No Man’s Land. 

Bill. Hole on right. 

Hawkins. Hole on right. 

Mike. Hole on right. 


While Jock is waiting his turn to leave the trench, 
he speaks to Duke in a tense and solemn voice. 


Jock. Duke, here’s a letter to my wifie in Scot- 


land. Send it to her to-morrow. 


Duke. O you'll be all right, Jock. 
Jock. No laddie, I ken richt weel that ere the 


break o’ day I’m gae-in’ west. 


Duke. Jock, old man, let me go out in your place. 
Jock. Thank you, laddie, but it was I that was 


detailed and it is I that will go. 


Jock climbs over the parapet. 
Jock. Good-by, Duke. 
Duke. Not good-by, Jock, but just so-long. 
Jock follows the party which has disappeared into 


No Man’s Land, but which can still be faintly 
heard passing back cautions. 


Bill. Wire underfoot. 
Hawkins. Wire underfoot. 
Mike. Wire underfoot. 


Duke stands gazing into the darkness in the direc- 
tion in which his comrades have gone. 


Oley. Give me first turn as sentry, Duke. 

Duke. Why all the ambish, Oley? 

Oley. At eleven o’clock I make cocoa. 

Duke. Righto then, Oley, ca m’est égal. Up you 


jump. 


Oley steps up and relieves Duke, who sits down on 
the fire-step. 

Three gas-shells go wobbling over and explode far 
behind with a gentle phut. Then along the whole 
front there ensues a deathly lull, oppressive in its 
ominous quiet. 

Percy comes down the trench from the right flank, 
walking very cautiously and holding his bayonet- 
scabbard with his left hand so that it won’t clash 
against anything and make a noise. 


Duke. Night, Percy. 
Percy. H’lo, Duke. 
Duke. Heinie’s started squirting gas-shells into 


the back-areas again. 


Percy. Winds from the east. We should worry. 


For a few seconds both Percy and Duke listen to 
the uncanny silence and then Percy speaks, un- 
consciously talking in a strained and fearful tone 
that is scarcely more than a whisper. 


Percy. Pretty lonely in this empty old trench, 


Duke. 


Duke. Yes, there’s not the life here that you find 


in the Rue de la Paix or the Boulevard des Italiens. 
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Percy. Why are you always raving about Paris, 
Duke? There’s no sense in wasting a perfectly good 
leave in a city where everybody parley-voos in a 
foreign language and where all the girls... 


Duke. Girls again. Percy, Percy. 

Percy. Say, Duke, why are you always so down 
on women? 

Duke. OI don’t know. 


Percy. Must be a reason. 

Duke. O-you’re right. Before the war, I was en- 
gaged toa girl. But because I enlisted as.a tommy 
—O well, she threw me over and married a cold- 
.ooted blighter who has never come across. 


Percy. Good riddance, Duke, old man. 
Duke. Perhaps, but it does smash up a fellow’s 
ideals. 


For a few seconds, Duke and Percy both follow 
their own trains of thought and then Percy tact- 
fully changes the line of conversation. 
Percy. By gad, but it’s a fine night, Duke. 
Duke. But far too quiet for my likirg. The 
Heinies aren’t sending up a single flare. 
Percy. Guess Fritzie has a party out too. 
Duke. Yes... He'll probably be patching up 
the holes our heavies blew in his wire. 
Percy. And the Huns will be glad to leave our 
fellows alone provided we don’t annoy the German 
working-party. 
Duke. Maybe. 
With startling suddenness, there comes the dull 
crash of a volley of bombs. Although muffled by 
distance, the noise has the unmistakable crump- 
crump-crump sound of exploding potato-mashers. 
Duke leaps up on the fire-step and grabs his Lewis 
Gun, holding it ready for action. 

What’s up? 

Bombing. 
Percy jumps up beside Duke and Oley and all 
three peer intently over the parapet. 
Several Mills grenades explode with a rending, 
wicked whang. 

The Sunken Road! 

Our fellows! 


Percy. 
Duke. 


Duke. 
Percy. 


The Boche throws a second volley of potato- 
mashers but it is more ragged than the previous 
one. A couple of revolvers start banging away 
and the shindy degenerates into a ding-dong dog- 
fight, with everybody going to it in their own 
time. 

On the horizon there is reflected a lurid glow, 
quivering and pulsating, throbbing fiercely up 
when the bombing is heavy and then dying away 
in the lulls. For some time the noise continues 
with fierce intensity. 

Oley steps down into the trench and speaks with 
fiendish satisfaction. 


Oley. They’re catching it. 
Duke. Oley, report this to the Major. 
Oley. Aw right. 
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Oley saunters slowly down the trench to the left 
flank. 
The bombing becomes less heavy and then starts 
to slacken off. 
Percy. Our fellows must have walked right into 
a mob of Heinies. 
The bombing becomes yet more desultory and in- 
termittent. The revolvers are still pinging away, 
although more deliberately and occasionally. 
Duke. Yes ... The Huns must be assembling 
for the Big Attack. 
Everything becomes quiet once again. 
Percy and Duke stand taut and tense, staring fix- 
edly out into No Man’s Land. 
Duke, I see somebody. 
Steady, son. 
Percy leans his rifle in the corner of the bay near 
Duke. 


Where your bombs? 
Far corner. 


Percy finds the box and, taking out two grenades, 
holds one ready in each hand. Duke gives the pan 
on his Lewis Gun a slight twirl to make sure that 
the cartridge is engaged under the feed-arm and 
then he clicks back the cocking-handle. 
Percy makes a move as though he were going to 
pull the pin out of his bomb. 
I’m going to let ’em have one, Duke. 
Steady, Percy. 
Both, quivering with excitement, strain their eyes 
trying to fathom the secrets of the dark. 
A flare, the first since the party went out, slowly 
floats up from the Hun lines. It gradually kindles, 
becomes a brilliant and dazzling white and then 
slowly dies out. 


It’s our fellows. 
Yes ... Now I can see their tin hats. 


Duke and Percy continue to watch the progress of 
the party and then Duke hoarsely calls in a low 
voice. 

This way, fellows. This way. 


A couple of flares swim up, one after another, 
from the enemy lines. Duke and Percy crouch 
down below the parapet but as the flares start to 
dim and then gradually go out, the two watchers 
resume their scrutiny of No Man’s Land. Duke 
sees a figure nearing the trench. 


Who’re you? 
Willie replies in a terrified voice. 
It’s Willie. 


A whizzbang, the first since the gas-shells, 
screeches over with a blood-thirsty shriek. Willie 
tumbles into the trench with frantic haste. 


Percy. 
Duke. 


Percy. 
Duke. 


Percy. 
Duke. 


Duke. 
Percy. 


Duke. 


Duke. 


Willie. 


Duke. What happened, Willie? 

Willie. O Duke. Is it you, Duke? 

Duke. Yes. What happened, Willie? 

Willie. The Huns were waiting for us in the 


Sunken Road. O my God, it was ghastly, Duke. 
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Jarge. 


Harvis. 


Mike. 


Mike. 


Mike. 


Jock. 


Duke. 


A machine gun, with a great clatter and rattling, 
starts squirting a swishing stream of vicious 
bullets. 

Jarge comes floundering into the trench. 


The dirty pigs. 


Harris is right on his heels and cursing Jarge for 
the awkward slowness with which he is stumbling 
into the trench. 


Hurry up, damn you. 


Other troops roll over the parapet. 
Hawkins leaps into the trench, and Mike jumps 
down after him. 


The bloody beasts. 


Mike no sooner gets to his feet again than he 
springs up on the fire-step and excitedly shouts to 
Jock who has been following him in. 


Hurry up, Jock. 


Jock is wallowing through the shell-holes, plowing 
slowly and deliberately towards safety. 


JOCK! 


Jock appears silhouetted on the parapet and stops 
for just the fraction of a second to glare back and 
shake his fist at the enemy lines. 


Och! The swine! 


With a blood-curdling swooshing shriek, a whizz- 
bang screeches straight at Bay 13. There is a 
blinding flash, a terrific crash. Jock staggers and 
then limply tumbles and flops into the trench as a 
shower of earth and débris comes raining down. 
The troops all duck for cover, cowering on the 
duckboards and flattening themselves against the 
traverses while they wait with bated breath for 
the next shell to come screaming down and blow 
them all to bits. Duke is the first to recover him- 
self and he shouts out. 


Stand-to! 


The troops jump up on the fire-step and man the 
parapet. Hawkins and Mike each jam a cartridge 
into the chamber of their rifle, working the bolt 
with a convincingly businesslike click. Percy 
bends over Jock’s prostrate body. 

The Boche lays down a hurricane barrage. The 
shells go hurtling over, the big ones rushing at 
the supports with an express-train howl, the 
whizzbangs zipping wickedly down on the front 
line. No Man’s Land is leaping with heaving 
geysers of ugly black earth, shot through with 
swift tongues of flame. The Hun machine-guns 
start sweeping around, roaring like a cataract and 
rattling like a flock of steam-rivetters as they 
pour out a torrent of hissing lead that cuts 
through the air like a tremendous scythe. The 
Vickers and Lewis Guns soon take up thé chorus 
and start their mad and frantic chattering while a 
fusillade of rifle-fire ripples and crackles along the 
front. Fritz is now shooting up flares of innumer- 
able varieties—white Very-lights; ruby, green, 
orange and golden rockets, some of which are 
single balls of fire while others are clusters and 
showers of fiery stars. After a noisy rafale of 


some duration, the barrage begins to grow less 
violent. 
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Quick! 


Percy. Here. Stretcher. 
‘Duke. Who got it? 
Percy. Old Jock. 
Percy is feverishly working over Jock. 
Percy. Gi’me another field-dressing. 
Duke. Is he badly smashed up? 
Percy. Afraid he’s a goner, Duke. 
A Fritz machine-gun nearly orposite rattles out. 
The sergeant comes down the trench from the left 
flank. 
Sergeant. What’s up? 
Percy. Wiring party surprised, sergeant. 
Sergeant. Who’s hit? 
Percy. It’s Jock, sergeant. 
Willie comes down the trench carrying a stretcher. 
Sergeant. Duke, Mike and Hawkins, stay in this 
bay. Others go to your own fire-posts. 
The sergeant points to Willie and Jarge. 
Sergeant. You two stop here . . . Now let’s get 
him on the stretcher. 


The sergeant, Percy, Willie and Jarge lift Jock on 
the stretcher. 


Sergeant. Gently, lads. 
Four shells sigh over to the back-areas. 


Willie. Will we take him to the Regimental Aid 
Post? 
Sergeant. No... Straight out to the Advanc- 


ed Dressing Station. It’s nearer. And make good 
time, fellows, there’s still a chance of saving his life. 
Willie and Jarge carry the stretcher down the 
trench to the right flank. 
Duke. Will he pull around, sergeant? 
Sergeant. Afraid not . . . It looks like an R.I.P. 
for poor old Jock. 
The sergeant turns to Percy. 
Sergeant. Are all the men in? 
Percy. Haven’t called the roll yet. 


Duke. Bill Walton and Mr. Green are still out, 
sarge. 
Sergeant. Corporal, you warn the platoon on the 


left and I’ll warn our own fellows. 
Percy. Right, sergeant. 
Percy goes along the trench to the left flank while 
the sergeant goes off to the right flank. 
A distant machine gun starts faintly clack-clack- 
clack-ing. 


Mike. Sure and it was an elegant shindy. 

Hawkins. It was all right while our blinkin’ 
bombs lasted. 

Duke. How’d it all start, boys? 

Mike. The Huns was waitin’ for us in the Sunk- 
en Road. 

Hawkins. We was walkin’ along peaceable-like 


when suddenly “swish-swish-crumpity-crump,” po- 
tato-mashers were exploding all around us. 
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Mike. Must’ve been nigh to forty or fifty square- 
heads in that Sunken Road. 

Hawkins. And all lobbin’ over potato-mashers 
fast as they could throw ’em. 

Mike. So we flops into shell-holes ... 

Hawkins. And starts chuckin’ back Mills gren- 
ades. 

Mike. The allemands didn’t seem to like that . . 

Hawkins. Some of ’em starts runnin’ away. But 
it weren’t no use, for our bombs ran short. 

Mike. Then Mr. Green shouts, “Get back to your 
trench. The corporal and me will cover you.” 

Hawkins. Say Duke, that ossifer sure delivered 
the goods. He’s a rare hot one. 

Mike. And Bill Walton was as cool as a chunk 
of ice. He kept pickin’ off the Huns like as if he 
was on the rifle range. 

Hawkins. Old Jock and Mike and me was going 
to stick with them but... 


Mike. Mr. Green sings out again, “Get a move 
on, men.” 
Hawkins. So we up and ’ops it. 
A shell rushes over to the supports. 
The sergeant comes down the trench from the 
right flank. 
Sergeant. Any sign of Green and Walton? 
Duke. Not yet, sergeant. 
The sergeant gets up on fire-step and peers over 
the parapet. 
The Jerries shoot up a flare which slowly climbs 
towards the zenith with gradually increasing bril- 
liancy. 
The troops in the bay immediately freeze, but con- 
tinue to watch No Man’s Land. 
Duke. Something moving out in front, sarge. 
Mike. It’s men. 
Sergeant. Looks like three of them. 
Duke. There are three. 
A machine gun noisily rakes No Man’s Land. 
Sergeant. Who are you? 


Bill. Is that number sixteen platoon? 
Sergeant. Is that you, Bill? 
Bill. Yes ...and Mr. Green. 
Duke. And a cute little Prussian Guard! 
A terrified Fritz appears on the parapet, bleating 


pitifully. The unnatural dugout pallor of his face 
is heightened by a panic of ghastly fear. 


Hun. Kamerad! Kamerad! 


The Heinie, in a paroxysm of terror, leaps madly 
into the trench. 


Hawkins. You bloody Hun! 


Hawkins makes a flying-tackle from the fire-step 
and, catching Fritz around the neck, brings him 
down to his knees. 





It’s all mine. You blokes keep off. 


Hawkins. 





Hawkins frisks the cowering Boche and he finds 
an Iron Cross which is hanging on a riband around 
the square-head’s neck. 

Hawkins. Lor’lumme, an Iron Cross! Just the 

souvenir for my old Mary Anne. 
Green and Bill have appeared on the parapet but 
during the diversion caused by Hawkins and the 
cringing prisoner, nobody in the bay has bothered 
tc pay much attention to them. They help one 
another into the trench where they sit down on the 
fire-step. 

Sergeant. Mike, take this thing out to B.H.Q. 
Mike nonchalantly slings his rifle over his left 
shoulder and then roars at the feldgrau hero with 
contemptuous disgust. 


Mike. Allez, you damned square-head! 
. . . tout’suite. 
The allemand seems loath to leave his new-found 
friends. Accordingly Mike finds it necessary to 
interpret his suggestion by giving the Heinie a 
tenderly-gentle but well-placed kick with the toe 
of his left ammunition boot. 


Allez 


Hun. Aw-OOOOO00O000000! 
With a squeal of surprise that ends up in a bellow 
of pain, Fritz scuttles down the trench to the 
right, rent asunder between the necessity of keep- 
ing his hands aloft in the regulation safety-first 
position and his desire to use them to protect the 
vulnerable portions of his anatomy from further 
assaults. Mike follows at a dignified saunter. 
There is a wicked crackle of Boche machine-gun 
fire. 
It is now the pitchy black of dead night. 

Green. Sergeant, are all the men in? 

Sergeant. Yes sir ... Are you badly hurt, Mr. 

Green? 

Green. Only slightly, sergeant. 

Sergeant. Ah, that’s good, sir. 

Duke. Did you stop one too, Bill? 

Bill. Ah oui... But I’m O.K., Duke. 

Sergeant. Stretcher-bearers. 


The call is passed on down the trench to the right 
flank, growing fainter and fainter. 
Troop. Stretcher-bearer. 
Troop. Stretcher-bearer. 
Troop. Stretcher-bearer. 
Two shells swish over. 
Major Mackenzie comes down the trench from the 


left flank. 
Major. N.C.O. here? 
Sergeant. Yes sir. 
Major. Have all the men been accounted for, 
sergeant? 
Sergeant. Yes sir... But old Jock MacTag- 


gart was badly smashed up and we sent him out to 
the Dressing Station. 

Major. Anyone else hit? 

Sergeant. Yes sir. Mr. Green and Corporal 
Walton. They’re right here, sir. 














Two stretcher-bearers come down the trench from 
the right flank and, without any fuss or comment, 
start the work of bandaging. 


Major. O hello, Green. Not badly hurt, I hope? 

Green. Just a flesh-wound in the arm, sir... . 
I’ll be able to carry-on. 

Major. No, no, my boy. You must go out and 
have it attended to. 

Major. And you're hit too, Walton? 

Bill. Yes sir, but it’s nothing worth mentioning 
this time. I’m able to walk out. 

Major. Good. Both of you go down to the Dress- 
ing Station as soon as the stretcher-bearers get you 
fixed up. 

Sergeant. Sir, Mr. Green and Walton brought 
in a Hun officer whom we sent out to B.H.Q. 

Major. Splendid! Splendid! He’ll probably give 
us valuable information. 


The Major turns to Green and shakes hands with 
him. 


Major. Good trip, Green. 


Green. I’ll be back again as soon as possible, sir. 


Major. Hope you'll pull around quickly too, 
Walton. 

Bill. Thank you, sir. 

Major. Now sergeant, we’ll go along the trench 
and check up. 


The Major and sergeant go down the trench to 
the right flank. 


Green. Shall we start out now, corporal? 
Bill. Yes sir. 


They painfully get up from the fire-step. 
Bill. And say, fellows, if any parcels arrive in 
the mail for me, open ’em up. 
Duke. Trust us, Bill. 


Green and Bill start down the trench to right 
flank, supporting one another. 


Duke. A good trip and the best of luck, sir. 

Green. Thanks, Meredith. 

Hawkins. ’Opes you makes Blighty, Bill, for 
then I’m next for leave. 

Bill. Sorry to disappoint you, Hawkins, but I’m 
afraid there’s not much chance of getting far with 
this one. 

Green and Bill disappear around the traverse. 


Hawkins. Lor’lumme, but them two is plucky 
blighters. 

Duke. Yes, they’re a pair . . . But watch your 
front, Hawkins, the night’s not over yet. 


There is the dull and muffled booming of distant 
shell-fire. 


(To be concluded) 
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Literary Competitions 


A. We offer a prize of five dollars to the reader who 
can identify the largest number of the following quota- 
tions. The name of the author and of the work from 
which the quotation is cited must be given in each case. 


(1) Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism. 

(2) An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad 
for the commonwealth. 

(3) Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no 
pleasures. 

(4) Thou shalt not kill, but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 

(5) The greatest pleasure I know, is to do a good 
action by stealth, and to have it found out by 
accident. 

(6) The Irish are a fair people: they never speak well 
of one another. 

(7) There was never yet fair woman but she made 
mouths in a glass. 

(8) Men may have rounded Seraglio Point: they have 
not yet doubled Cape Turk. 

(9) Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes. 

(10) Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 
(11) Poor wounded name! my bosom as a bed 
Shall lodge thee. 

(12) The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to heaven's 
chancery with the oath, blush’d as he gave it 
in;—and the Recording Angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropp’d a tear upon the word, and 
blotted it out for ever. 

The answers must reach the Competitions Editor 


_ not later than November 20, 1921. 


B. We offer a prize of five dollars for the best ODE 
TO Tospacco. Poems should not exceed fifty lines, and 
must reach the Competitions Editor not later than 
December 20, 1921. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 

Entries should be addressed to The Competitions Editor, The 
Canadian Forum, 152 St. George Street, Toronto. 

Each entry must have the name and address, or pseudonym, 
of the competitor written on the MS. ttself. 

Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in for 
competition, whethe; it is awarded a prize or not. 

The Editor reserves the right of withholding the award tf no 
contribution of sufficient merit 1s recetved. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless their return ts 
especially requested. 


The prize for the best rendering of the French 
sonnet by Verlaine is awarded to J. Addison Reid, 
44 St. Andrews Gardens, Toronto. The versions by 
H. D. Clapperton and Autolycus are also deserving of 
special mention. The following 1s the prize rendering: 








PRIZE TRANSLATION 


Often I dream this strange, impressive dream: 
I love an unknown woman; she loves me; 
Never at all times quite the same is she, 

Nor yet another scarcely does she seem. 


She understands me and her soul’s clear beam 
Pierces my heart where only she may see. 

My pallid brow, with moisture oozing free, 

She laves with tears that from her eyelids stream. 


I care not be she ruddy, dark or fair; 

Her name? I know but that 'tis sweet, its sound 
Like names of loved ones in the heavenly air; 
Her gaze is like the gaze in statues found; 

Her voice, so distant, calm and full of care, 


Like voice of dear ones resting ‘neath the ground. 
J. App1son REID. 





ANNUAL LITERARY PRIZE 


TORONTO WOMEN'S CANADIAN CLUB 


The Women’s Canadian Club of Toronto offers to 
non-professional writers in Toronto and County of 
York a prize of ONE HuNnpRrED Dotvars for the best 
short story not exceeding 4000 words, to be sent to the 
President, Mrs. John Bruce, 37 Bleecker Street, Toronto, 
on or before February 1, 1922. Manuscript must be 
typed and accompanied by a stamped envelope bearing 
the writer’s name and address; also a written statement 
that he or she has not received payment for literary 
work. Competitors must be of Canadian birth and a 
story with a Canadian background or ‘atmosphere is 
desirable. 











Our Book-Shelf 
Political 


The Challenge of Agriculture—The Story of the United 
Farmers of Ontario, edited by Melville H. 
Staples (George M. Morang). 

In the very nick of time this important little 
volume has been given to the public. City people 
are asking what is the origin and what the purpose 
of a movement which in October, 1919, shocked 
Ontario by installing farmers in the seats of the 
mighty. And country people on the eve of an election, 
when still greater worlds await conquest, will need 
some more definite knowledge of the cradling of the 
movement and some more positive reasons for the 
faith that is in them. We predict a very hearty 
reception for Mr. Staples’ work. 

The book is composite in character. The editor 
acknowledges the assistance received from the 
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following leaders in the U.F.O., each of whom has 
contributed material for a chapter: Mr. W. L. Smith, 
Hon. E. C. Drury, Mr. W. C. Good, Col. J. Z. Frazer, 
Mrs. G. A. Brodie, and Mr. J. J. Morrison. In the 
circumstances a certain unevenness of style is in- 
evitable. The reader will find it an interesting exer- 
cise to guess which of these authorities has colla- 
borated with Mr. Staples in the several chapters. 
One fancies, for example, that the sprightliness 
of Mr. Drury’s wit is to be detected in the description 
of the manner in which the U.F.O. had its birth, 
replacing the Farmers’ Clubs of which the Ontario 
government was the sponsor. On a cold bright 
Saturday in the late fall of 1913 four farmers seized 
of acertain idea came to Toronto, namely, Mr. Drury, 
Mr. Good, Mr. Morrison and Col. Frazer. Together 
they sought the Sun office in the afternoon hoping 
to find ‘‘not only a sheltering roof, but comfort and 
counsel from their friend, the editor’. To their great 
disappointment they found the office closed and 
deserted. They then repaired to the Kirby House 
on Queen Street West, secured a room and turned 
their idea into the U.F.O. The account proceeds: 
“Not a few thought that these c ubs were designed to 
stifle the discussion of public questions by the farmers, 
and to head off the Grange in the work it was attempt- 
ing to do in the formation of rural public opinion. 
So strong indeed was this belief that one agricultural 
journal in Ontario (not the Sum) published a cartoon 
wherein the Minister of Agriculture was shown in 
the act of knocking the Grange on the head with a 
bludgeon labelled “‘ Farmers’ Club’’. These clubs, 
thus organised, had not thriven as was expec ed. 
They had no bond of union, no great purpose, and 
interest in them was incl ned to flag. They had, 
however, a simple democratic form which appealed 
to the people, and while many of them (like David 
Harum’s calf) had ‘‘just gin out” from sheer lack of 
interest, a fair number were alive and were centres 
of community interest. Morrison’s idea was put in 
few words: ‘‘Let’s steal the clubs’’, said he. (This 
was Brother Morrison’s first venture in Bolshevism). 
The Chapter on the U.F. Co-operative Company 
gives an interesting account of the early struggles of 
this great company, as well as an outline of the differ- 
ence of opinion which has arisen as to whether the 
centralised or the federal idea should prevail in the 
management of the province-wide organisation. 
The history of the Farmers’ Publishing Company 
is given a chapter. It describes how at a time when 
the failure of the Patrons of Industry had brought 
discouragement to Ontario farmers ‘‘the ablest, one 
of the most completely unselfish, one of the best 
friends Ontario farmers ever had, came upon the 
scene in the person of Goldwin Smith’’; and how 
the last words heard from his lips were, ‘‘Forward 
the Toronto Sun’’. The Farmers’ Sun of to-day with 
a circulation of some fifty thousand is the lineal 
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NEW OXFORD PUBLICATIONS 


THE EVOLUTION OF WORLD PEACE. Unity Series, Vol. IV. Essays arranged and edited by F. S. MARVIN..... $3.00 
This book contains the lectures arranged in conjunction with the League of Nations Union and forms a historical 
introduction to the League, giving that knowledge of history which is indispensable if there is to be an enlightened 
public opinion in support of the League. 

TWENTY YEARS, 1815-1835. By Cyrit ALINGTON.............0.. 00 ccc cece ce cece eee cee eaes Sf APE ive’ CB 
A study in the development of the Party System between the years 1815 and 1835. With twelve illustrations 
by John Doyle. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE NEW INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Proressor J. E. HARLEY ........ 3.25 
‘Certain kinds of war are to be regarded, for the first time in history, as illegal; and, which is of equal importance, 
the nebulous thing known as international law is, likewise, for the first time in history, to have a sanction so that 
the word ‘illegal’ as applied to the action of States will have real significance. This is the subject of Mr. Harley's 
treatise. Few things could be more timely and few statements could be more basic, more refreshingly new or 
more happily made.’’—THEODORE MARBURG. 


DANTE... A Dramatic Poem by HEtoise: DURANT ROSE... ....... 0... 0060500 jetc ces evced anes sebevasscgecccntagecces 2.50 
Fourth edition revised. 
“I find Mrs, Rose’s play to be good literature, good history, and at the same time it possesses those elements 
requisite for a good acting play. Moreover, it gives one a picture of the times in those phases most pleasing to 
remember.’’—WaALTER LITTLEFIELD. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

APOLLODORUS. 2 vols. Translated by Sir J. G. FRASER. 

HERODOTUS. Vol. II. Translated by A. D. GopLey. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Vol. X. Translated by B. PERRIN. 

QUINTILIAN. Vol. II. Translated by H. E. ButTLeEr. 


XENOPHON HELLENICA VI-VII and ANABASIS I-III. Translated by C. L. BrRownson. 
Cloth. Each $2.00 net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
TORONTO CANADA 














70 Bond Street 
T oronto 
Dear Fellow Forum Reader, 
We desire to draw to your attention the following suitable books. 


THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY 
FOR TODAY By HENRY C. VEDDER Price $2.25 

By BISHOP CHARLES D. WILLIAMS The main object of the book is to convince its readers that the parting of 

Price $2.00 the ways has been reached with the Historical Christianity based on Paul as 

“The book of the year for preachers” its authority which still has such wide vogue. 
A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
Edited by 
SHAILER MATHEWS 
and 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
Price $8.50 


This volume is intended primarily for ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and general readers who are interested in religion, 
not as technical students but as those who wish to acquire accurate and compact information of the latest developments of study 
in the field. 





| SPECIAL CANADIAN LIBRARY | 


CANADA, AN ACTUAL DEMOCRACY 
By LORD BRYCE 
Price $1.00 
THE MASQUES OF OTTAWA CANADA AT THE CROSS ROADS 
By DOMINO Price $2.00 Ry AGNES C. LAUT Price $2.00 


These three books form a uniquely complete Canadian Library—a scientific treatise on Canadian Government, a piquant 
collection of biographical sketches on our governmental leaders and public men, and a stirring call to arms to guard against 


dangers of peace. 
THESE ARE MACMILLAN BOOKS 
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descendant of the Weekly Sun which Goldwin Smith 
largely financed and to which he was a regular 
contributor under the pen name of ‘‘A Bystander’’. 

The last two chapters deal with the farmers in 
politics and contain an able defence of class organiza- 
tion. 

The type is large and clear. The city man can 
read it with comfort in the street car, and the farmer’s 
family will have no difficulty in enjoying the book by 
lamp-light about the kitchen table. 

c 3s. 


Poetry 


The Littie Wings, Poems and Essays, by Vivienne 
Dayrell, with an Introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton. (Basil Blackwell, 1921). 

The publication of such a volume as this makes 
one wonder about many things. 


It is apparent from the prefatory note that her mother 
believes that public encouragement will help her 
daughter. Is this really possible? If Vivienne had 
the independence at the age of 10 to feel and write 
such a poem as ‘‘Cornwall’’ should not her parents 
and teachers have had the sense to keep “‘ hands off?” 


Cornwall, Cornwall, land of pixies— 
Oh, that I were there! 

Where they laugh on purple moorlands; 
Cornwall—wild and fair. 


Could I stand on stretching beaches, 
P’r’aps a seventh wave might tell 
How it bore the baby Arthur 
To the Cornish land to dwell. 


Beautiful as this and other of her poems are, one 
cannot help wishing that they had not been published. 
Then there might be more hope for those to be 
written between 15 and 25. For Vivienne Dayrell is 
already losing spontaneity and becoming ‘“‘literary,” 
and if she is taught to listen too credulously to her 
reviewers and introducers she will escape convention- 
ality and banality only by a miracle. ‘The Moon,” 
dedicated at the age of 14 to Mrs. Meynell, has not a 
breath of spontaneous child-feeling. 


Ride on, pale galleon, through the storm-tossed clouds 
Unpiloted, torn sail and swaying mast, 

Until thou anchorest in dawn’s port at last 

With all they perils past. 

Ride on, pale ship, breasting the leaping waves, 

Ride on, thou ghostly galleon, on the tide, 

Until red morning break and thou shalt glide 

To Haven, and there bide. 


Yet the volume, taken as a whole, shows unmis- 
takably that the author has a vivid delight in the 
beauties of nature. Why could not other nature- 


lovers have had the pleasure of reading her poems 
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Did the 15 year-old ° 
poet herself desire the publication of her verses?’ 





twenty years for this pleasure and we would, no doubt, 
have found much to enjoy in the section “ Juvenilia”’ 
of a larger volume of poems. But “good for her age”’ 
is the very last word of approval that any serious poet, 
young or old, should desire. 

Mr. Chesterton, in his introduction, praises the 
poems for their beauty and promise. Of their beauty 
there is no doubt. There is not even a hint of the 
awkwardness or crudity of the awkward age. The 
poet is happy; her joy is reflected in every stanza 
of her work. 

Of their promise it is far less easy to speak with 
any certainty. The note of sophistication is there, 
and how is she to escape? If Vivienne were only a 
boy how much simpler it would be for him, even in 
these days, to win his own experience and independ- 
ence. If he had the spark within him, he would be off 
in a few years at most to learn and grow as Davies, 
Masefield, Sassoon, Conrad learnt and grew. Even 
now how hard it is for women to be unconventional 
without being freaks, and what is the use of con- 
ventional poets? All this inevitable disability makes 
one very sorry for Vivienne Dayrell that she should 
be burdened with the additional shackle of a volume 
of published verse at the age of 15%. But after all 
these poems are beautiful. 


Where the young leaves sway in the wind, 

And the little shy ferns uncurl to the kiss of the sun, 
Where the wood is dark and cool, 

With the wild flowers by the pool 

There let me lie 

The soft breeze passes by che 

I am one with the wild blue sky 

And the grass where the rabbits run. 


M. A. F. 


A Book of English Verse on Infancy and Childhood, 
chosen by L. S. Wood (Golden Treasury 
Series; Macmillans, $1.10). 


Children came into their own late in English 
literature, but since the days of Wordsworth, ‘‘the 
Laureate of Childhood’”’, writers, from poets to social 
reformers, have become increasingly alive to the 
innate beauty of childhood until the books on, and 
for, children would fill a large library. This last, and 
by no means least, of the Golden Treasury Series 
should therefore need little introduction. The 
present has been called ‘the Children’s Century”, 
and despite child labour and the ghastly privations 
thrust upon millions of children since 1914 the 
attention of humanity has been focused on child 
welfare and happiness as never before. 

Mr. Wood’s book has been compiled in no heavy 
or didactic spirit but in one of tenderness and rever- 
ence for human nature as yet unfettered and unspoiled 
by tradition, habit and environment,—an attitude 
that few can lay aside without feeling that “it were 





without being teased by this appeal to their astonish- 
ment at an infant prodigy? 


We could have waited 


better that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
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The HELICONIAN CLUB 


Announces the following exhibitions 





November 
Sculpture by Fred Coates, Betty Muntz. 


Batik by Fred Coates, Arthur Smith, Roy 
Fisher, Russell Hyder. 


Open to the public, evening of November 16th. 


December 
Small Pictures by members of the Club. 
Open to the public, evening of December 21st. 


January 
Pictures by J. W. Beatty, R.C.A. 
Open to the public, evening of January 18th. 


February 
Pictures by members of the Club. 
Open to the public, evening of February 15th. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


The Third Instalment of 


The P.B.I. 


Mademoiselle from Bully-Grenay 


Appears in this issue of 
The Canadian Forum 


A few copies remain of the September 
and October issues, containing instalments 
one and two. As this is the first appear- 
ance in print of this Canadian War Play, 
new subscribers are advised to ante-date 
their subscriptions to include the whole 


play. 
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IER'S COURSE - 
G-A’REID R:C:-A: Principal 
Session of 1921-22 Oct. 3rd to May 13th 
Prospectus on application. 





$ 3 00 Invested in land 
on “The Hill” 
will make you icine For par- 


ticulars, telephone Adelaide 2345 
or North 600. 


R. J. LILLICO 


MAIL BUILDING 

















Ashley and Crippen 


Photographs 
61 Bloor West 


North 8252 














TELEPHONES 


DAY :- 
MAIN 5428 MAIN 5429 MAIN 5430 
NIGHT:-PARK 3777 


The M. Doyle Fish Co., Limited 


OYSTERS AND FISH 





26 WEST MARKET STREET 








FARMER BROS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS 


492 SPADINA AVE., 
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and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.”’ 
It were indeed a hard matter to make an anthology 
of poems on childhood in any other spirit with a 
tradition set by Blake, Wordsworth and Lamb and 
established by Robert Louis Stevenson and Francis 
Thompson, for once the English began to write of 
their own childhood and of children they did so with 
exquisite tenderness and insight. Mr. Wood, setting 
himself a high standard of poetry, seems to have 
spared no pains to find the scarcely known, as well 
as the obvious poems on the subject and has succeeded 
in selecting some three hundred and thirty poems, 
dating from the fifteenth century to the present day, 
from those poets who “in a moment” could travel 
back into their own past 
‘“‘And see the children sport upon the shore.” 

His book, therefore is not one to pick up lightly for 
a half-hour’s ‘‘nice”’ reading, but one which will give 
a bitter-sweet pleasure in recalling a hundred vanished 
impulses and emotions of one’s own past. Even those 
who profess a lack of interest in children and in 
poetry will here find it hard to escape its charm and 
poignacy, tenderness and gayety, and the enduring 
regret of the grown-up looking backward. It is a 
book which most of us should have—for our own 
sakes and for the sake of the children with whom we 


meet on most unequal terms. 
H.&. G. 


Fiction 
Vera, by ‘‘Elizabeth”’ (Gundy). 

The mysterious author of Elizabeth and her 
German Garden and Christopher and Columbus has 
given us in her latest book, a much more serious and 
thoughtful study of character than she has yet 
attempted. There is still the quaint characteristic 
‘“‘Elizabethan’’ humour that has always delighted her 
readers, but there is also a deeper, sometimes ex- 
quisitely painful undertone. Bit by bit, the character 
of Everard is built up by this subtle story-teller, and, 
bit by bit, the dreary hopelessness of it all is borne 
in upon one. With consummate art, the story breaks 
off, almost abruptly it seems, while the girl-wife is 
still fairly happy, and the reader, for her sake, 
supremely miserable. 

The woman who gives her name to the book is 
dead before the story opens, but her spirit seems to 
linger over the old home and we pick up the clues _ to 
her character, as the young wife, her successor, 
fingers over her books and pictures. Out of such 
slight materials, is evoked Vera as she was in life, 
a bright, strong spirit beaten at last in her long struggle. 

The living wife is attractive too, in a more 
childish, helpless way,—not very clear-headed, but 
adorably sweet and affectionate. ‘‘My very own 
baby”’ Everard calls her in his lighter moods. 

It is impossible to describe the impression that 
the man Everard leaves on one. To say that he is 
selfish, inconsiderate, unimaginative, unimpression- 
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able, though true, yet fails to give the true flavour 
of his personality. Assuredly no one ever knew a 
human being just like him, and yet he has the in- 
evitableness and completeness of life itself. As if he 
were a chilly rain or some other unpleasant natural 
phenomenon, we accept him as in the established 
order of things; but no pains would be too great to 
avoid him. 


Helen of the Old House, by Harold Bell Wright (The 
Ryerson Press). 

Mr. Wright is another of those who flourish like 
the wicked on the scorn of the litterateurs. Where 
the favoured of mighty critics sells his thousands, 
Harold Bell Wright sells his tens of thousands. So 
will it be in the case of this story of the modern in- 
dustrial struggle, where the heroine is borne from the 
labourer’s cottage at the bottom of the hill to the 
mansion at the top, and has character enough to 
enable her to mediate successfully and sympatheti- 
cally in the local struggle. The clash of old and new 
viewpoints, the story of a pirated invention, and an 
instance of the familiar situation caused by social 
inversion in the army, all these are told with the same 
appeal which Mr. Wright makes to his own following 
always. Needless to say, the atmosphere is pro- 
foundly wholesome. 


Her Father's Daughter, by Gene Stratton Porter 
(Gundy). 

If this young lady had not been a demi-goddess 
and a bit of a prig, and if Peter had been a little less 
ideal, poor sinful mortals would enjoy their romance 
better. The story of the struggle between the two 
girls for domestic supremacy is really interesting, 
even if the denouement is somewhat far-fetched. 
The love element is rather insipid, perhaps, which 
means that it just misses being’a glorious relief. An 
unpleasant Japanese incident seems somewhat roughly 
dragged in. There is a jilted girl, too, whom one really 
likes, and mixed up with her an important missing 
sheet of paper. But when Mrs. Porter leaves plotting 
and preaching, and becomes again her old naturalist 
self, digressing to beautiful and vivid descriptions of 
California, then she is convincing and enjoyable. 


Married?, by Marjorie Beaton Cooke (Gundy). 

This book is advertised as ‘‘a novel that jaded 
readers will be grateful for’, and it has thrills enough 
to tempt even the modern palate, made blase by 
over-attendance at ‘‘movies’’. It is the story of a 
marriage by proxy to save a great inheritance later, 
the man and girl are brought together, fall in love, 
and the marriage is not annulled after all. In all 
this, the deus ex machina is an old friend of the girl's, 
a judge, whose fantastic matchmaking scheme would 
certainly not have succeeded anywhere but in a 
book. L. D.R. 
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““SALADA™ 


THE DELICIOUS FLAVOUR, 
AND SATISFYING QUALITIES, 


of a cup of ‘‘“SALADA” are the 
most convincing evidences of its 
superiority over other Teas. 


Sold everywhere, and 
Every packet guaranteed. 


SALADA TEA COMPANY OF CANADA 


LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 








Phone M. 2967 


JOHN H. WICKSON 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
PRIME MEATS 





Specialists in 


We supply Hart House 











Phone: Main 4725 Gerard 1437 


WM. PATTERSON & SONS 


86 COLBORNE STREET 











Wholesale Fruit and Produce 











Does Your Family 
Get A Full Share? 


Farmers’ Dairy Milk puts the 
smile of health into children’s 
faces, the light of happiness into 
their eyes. 


It gives grown-ups strength and 
energy, the blessing of good health 
--- unkinks overtaxed nerves --- 
restores vitality to tired appetites--- 
aids digestion. 


Does your family get enough! 
Not just when “you have it to 
spare’’---but so much per day for 
every one? 


Farmers’ Dairy Milk comes from 
Ontario’s finest farms, where cows 
are well-fed and well-tended---to 
produce rich milk. 


It is made safe in the best 
equipped dairy on the continent. 


And it is delivered to your home 
by a service that is as dependable 
as you could desire. 


Now is the time to double 
your regular milk order. 


Walmer Road 


THE and Bridgman St. 
FARMERS’ 


PHONE 
HILLCREST 
4400 


(6) 
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Trade and Industry 





July 1921 

RU EIOOS 5... «nce nies sans > Se 9 2 sine amc 167.0 
Michell) 

oc 2 a ae oe, eee Ace me $21.55 
(Labour Gazette) 

Velume'ol Batployment ...65 oi... css 5 ose oss sige 89.0 
(Employment Service of Canada) 

Average Price of Twelve Canadian Securities ...... 103.6 


(Michell) 


Aug. 1921 Sept. 1921 Oct. 1921 Oct. 1920 
165.4 164.4 161.5 242.1 
$21.98 2 an ee $26.46 
89.0 89.6 90.0 107.5 
103.0 104.4 105.9 113.3 








HE fall in wholesale prices still goes on. A 
further decline of nearly three points was 
noted by Professor Michell at the beginning 

of this month. But there is a tone of subdued 
optimism in business, different indeed from the loud 
expectations of recovery which proved so _ baseless 
last spring, but nevertheless unmistakeable. It is 
reflected in the table at the head of this page, both 
in the continued steadiness of employment, which is 
a pleasant surprise for the pessimists, and in slightly 
higher price quotations for the better Canadian 
Common Stocks. 

Grounds are not lacking outside Canada for 
the belief that the disastrous fall in prices, uninter- 
rupted since the spring of 1920, if it has not completed 
its course, has at least been definitely stayed. Whole- 
sale prices have actually risen in one or two countries 
lately. The French index number shews a steady 
rise since June; and in the United States there is 
ground for believing that the decline has temporarily 
stopped. 

But authoritative opinion still hesitates to find 
encouragement in these symptoms of recovery. Mr. 
McKenna’s recent announcement, which is made with 
almost unique authority, was conspicuous chiefly 
for its caution. Our fluctuating records of prices 
and employment are like straws which shew the 
direction of the wind; but like straws, they may 
veer in one direction or another, deflected by some 
momentary gust. Behind them are great and obscure 
economic forces whose scope is world-wide. It is 
to them that we must look for ultimate adjustment 
and stability. Nothing is more certain than that 
these forces are still far from exhaustion. 


Attention has more than once been called on 
this page to the fact that we have adjusted ourselves 
to the changed conditions in Canada, somewhat more 
slowly than our customers and rivals in Britain and 
the United States. Some day soon we must make up 
for the fact that during eighteen months we have 
lagged behind them. The situation may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


Relative Decline in Wholesale Prices. 
Canada, United Kingdom, and United States 
(Base = Maximum of prices in 1920=100). 


Maximum, 1920 September, 1921 


Canada (Dept. of Labour) 100 65 
United Kingdom (Statist) 100 56 
United States (Mean of five 

indices) 100 54 





These differing rates of adjustment must be 
considered in relation to what happened during the 
war and demobilisation periods. Then the level 
of prices was rising faster in England than in Canada. 
When the depression began, prices in England had 
therefore farther to fall, while equilibrium was being 
sought for. There is no cause for uneasiness in the 
fact that our adjustment to the new conditions has 
lagged behind that of the Mother Country. On the 
other hand, I believe that there are grounds for 
watching with concern our adjustment to the new 
conditions in the United States. It is more than 
probable that from 1914 to 1920, when prices were 
rising everywhere, they rose faster in Canada than 
in the United States. To regain equilibrium in our 
trade relations with our neighbours to the south, it 
therefore became necessary for us to make an ad- 
justment to the new conditions even more considerable 
than that required of them. But instead of adjusting 
ourselves rather more rapidly, we have adjusted 
ourselves rather less rapidly than they have. 

Herein, surely, lies the root of our exchange 
problem, the cause of our depreciated dollar. The 
tendency to purchase in the cheapest market cannot 
be permanently held in check by fervent appeals 
from the press or the pulpit to ‘‘Buy Goods Made in 
Canada.”” So long as the discrepancy persists 
between the level of prices in this country and in the 
United States, there will be the same obstacles 
confronting our exporters, the same large volume of 
imports to be paid for. 

If this analysis is sound, it follows that no 
manipulation of the customs can bring about the 
restoration of our currency. The trouble lies far 
deeper. The root of it is to be found in a considera- 
tion of the forces which maintain a relatively high level 
of prices in this country. As the British pooled 
their knowledge and experience in the Bullion Report 
a hundred years ago—as under similar conditions 
to-day they are turning their minds more and more 
to the currency question—so we must put aside the 
catchwords of politics and treat this as an economic 
problem. 

G. E. JACKSON 
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The Mulberry Tea Room 


26 BLOOR ST., W. 


LUNCHEONS, TEAS, DINNERS N. 7218 








The Little Butch Inn 
TEA AND LUNCH ROOM 








CLUB LUNCH 
AFTERNOON TEAS 
DINNER 








Telephone Adelaide 3387 


128 YONGE ST., TORONTO 











Telephone City Order Phones (-¢ 7592 
Adelaide 7300 after 6 p.m. Ad. 7594 
THE 
UNITED FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE (0., 
LIMITED 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


180 KING STREET EAST 
Opposite West Market Street 





George Coles, Limited 


Caterers and 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


719 Yonge Street 








TORONTO 
Phones Branch Store, 2291 Yonge St. 
Promptiness our Motto. Catering Dept., N. 154 = ‘* 943 St. Clair Ave. 
Special attention given to telephone orders. Order “ _N. 3860 " “142 Danforth Ave. 
4 Hill 1595 
Drink 
Estel’ 
S e 5 " 1mlf BETTER 51ND OF CANDIES 


Limited 
kat Dry Ginger Ale 
A Superior Beverage 


182-138 Pears Ave. 





CANDIES, ICE CREAM, and TEA ROOMS 


Main Store: YONGE & BLOOR STS. 


Other Stores: 
500 BLOOR WEST 245 AVENUE RD. 
1200 ST. CLAIR WEST 

















Wonati 
Our bakery products are used throughout the city and are gratifying to the most particular 
tastes, being home-made from good, old-fashioned recipes and of the best materials obtainable. 


Catering 





Stores 





We specialize in this branch 





430 COLLEGE ST., Phone Coll. 1401--270 COLLEGE ST., Phone Coll. 3057--433 DANFORTH AVE., Phone Gerard 7913 


Catering, and rental department for China, Silver, Linen, Etc.; College 9038. 
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Rugby, Football and Gym- 
nasium Supplies. Outfitters 


for all college sports. 


J. BROTHERTON 


580 YONGE ST. 
Tel. N. 2092. 


THE HAYNES PRESS 


PRINTERS 

OMMERCIAL AND 

SOCIETY PRINTING 
of all kinds 


502; YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





H. T. BAKER J. E. BAKER 


BAKER CARPET CLEANING CO. 


RUGS AND CARPETS THOROUGHLY 
CLEANED BY COMPRESSED AIR 


WITHOUT INJURY ——————— 


RUGS SCOURED RESTORING ORIGINAL COLORS 
SIZED TO LAY FLAT WITHOUT TACKING 


We make a sp ¢ and repairing Oriental 





PARK BROS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 





3285 YONGE STREET 





ugs eo He os expert natives. Phone 
Phone College 1987 178 Harbord Street Main 1269 
PICTURE FRAMING DEVELOPING 


SWISS 
STEAM 
LAUNDRY 


Established 1886 


‘6SERVICE---QUALITY” 


Phone Adel. 954 for driver. 


Fred L. Curry 


760 YONGE ST. 


(2 doors below Loews Uptown) 
Phone N. 7540 


PRINTING ENLARGING 





MYERS-FOSTER 


(Registered) 
Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED—GLASSES FITTED 


Phone North 1977 746 Yonge St. 


For appointment South of Bloor 
DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 











McKENNA COSTUME CO. 


THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
REMOVAL NOTICE 





The expiration of our lease has caused us to change 
our business address. 

Having enjoyed the pleasure of your esteemed 
patronage in the past, we desire to thank you and to 
solicit a continuance of the same at our 


NEW AND MORE COMMODIOUS PREMISES 


395 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Phone Adel. 1849 





Telephones: Hillcrest 472-473 


McBRIDE’S GARAGE & AUTO LIVERY 


133-141 PEARS AVENUE 


(West of Avenue Road) 


TORONTO 
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Fascinating 


AVE you literary inclinations? Have you ever tried to 
write a story? Have you not often felt, while reading 
stories, that you have as interesting or perhaps more 

interesting ideas if you but knewhow toturn these into stories? 


Editors are at their wit’s end to know where to get endorsed by several 
interesting stories, and wage ony are being paid. University Professors 
be considered. of English 


But only trained writers 





Remunerative 


UR Course is absolutely original, and was written by the 
greatest authority on Story-Writing in America. It is 


endorsed by 








STORY WRITING 
O 


Authors, Editors and Educators. 





Canada’s foremost Literary Critics, 
We can teach you ina few 
months how to write stories that will sell. Write 
to-day for our handsome new booklet, ‘‘Successful 
Authorship”’. 


Fill in and mail this Ad. to-day. 

















Distinctive 
Portrait Photography 


CHARLES AYLETT 


Studio: 96 Yonge Street 
Main 1098 


Sittings by Appointment 





CITY OF TORONTO 6°, BONDS 


DUE 1925 TO 1961 
Price 97} and Interest 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


BANK OF TORONTO BLDG., TORONTO 





Qniversity of (U9 





oronto ¥res8 





has still for sale 


A limited number of copies 


of the 


RoLL oF SERVICE 


at $1.00 in cloth binding, or 
75c. in paper. This is a hand- 


some volume of about 700 pages 


and is the official record of 


graduates and undergraduates 
in the Great War. 


Order a copy now before the supply is exhausted 





THE CONVENIENT BOOKSTORE 





The man in a hurry, the woman at her leisure, young 
people a‘ter “just one certain kind of book” all will find 
this bookstore an easy and a pleasurable place to select 


their books. 


Wm. TYRRELL & Co., Limited 
780-2 Yonge Street 
TORONTO 








Our picture department 
is always worth a visit. 











Picture framing 
an Art with us. 
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Locke- - Marshall 
- - Conrad— 


whose new books, as out- 
standing as their authors, 
you will be interested in. 


The Mountebank 
By W. J. Locke 
Another “ Beloved Vagabond”’ in the person 
of a clever circus clown who becomes a 


Brigadier-General and at the end of the war 
meets many interesting difficulties in re- 


$2.00 


establishment. 


The Hall and the Grange 


By Archibald Marshall 


Another of Marshall’s quiet but entrancingly 
charming English stories, this one centreing 


$2.00 


Notes on Life and Letters 


By Joseph Conrad 


Not a novel this time, but characteristic 
Conrad-ian comment on _ contemporary 
writers and artists. A bit of autobiography 


adds strongly to its value. 
$2.25 


round country-house life. 


These may be had from your Bookseller 
or by mail from the publisher. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 





For the Better School 











Instructor’s Desk No. 1401. Suited to the 
Physics or Chemistry Laboratory or the Lecture 
Room. |Especially designed for smaller schools. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
For the teaching of 


Physics Biology Electricity 
Chemistry Zoology Physiography 
Domestic Art and Science 
Manual Training 


Superintendents and Instructors will be inter- 
ested in Kewaunee designs, embodying, as they do 
the co-ordinated results of your experience in 
teaching and ours in manufacturing. Better Labor- 
atory equipment is absolutely essential to thorough 
work on the part of the instructor and intelligent 
reciprocation on the part of the student. 


Educational Executives who are considering 
installation of a new equipment should have a copy 
of the Kewaunee Book. Just ask for it. 


Address all correspondence to 


McKAY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


LIMITED 
Canadian Sales Division, Kewaunee Mfg., Co. 


615 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO - - ONTARIO 


Students Biology Laboratory Table 
No. 1006. Adapted to laboratories where 
sections are few. Ideal for schools where 
a complete work table is required. 


























